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NE who steps outside his chosen field of action and attempts 
to meet men on the ground of their own vocation where he 
is, after all, an interloper, runs the risk of undergoing ignominious 
defeat at the hands of his more skilled opponents. Nevertheless, 
it is not in the nature of man entirely to ignore a challenge, and one 
cannot read some of the recent articles in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SPEECH EDUCATION without coming to the conclusion that the 
gage was deftly thrown at the feet of Mr. Garrison and myself. 
I quote from an article by Professor Charles H. Woolbert in the 
July number of this magazine, in which, on page 251, occurs the 

following paragraph:— 

“The latest bow to the traditional attitude renders homage in 
no uncertain manner; let doubters beware! Stone and Garrison 
_ make bold to declare: ‘It is difficult to imagine two processes more 
dissimilar than these two methods of influencing human thought. 
Conviction rigidly excludes from consideration anything which is 
emotional in its nature.’* One could almost suspect that a lawyer 
had had something to do in the framing of that sentence! But 
what must we say of such wholehearted allegiance to the view it 
presents? Is it in harmony with the obvious trend of rhetorical 
theory? We shall see.” 

1A paper delivered orally at The New England Public Speaking Conference. 


April, 1918. 
* Essentials of Argument, Stone and Garrison, p. 6. 
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Inasmuch as we are thus honored by being thrust into the front 
of the battle line, it is perhaps fair that I should reply. I cannot 
help, however, commenting on one sentence of this paragraph:— 
“One could almost suspect that a lawyer had had something to do 
in the forming of that sentence!”” I wish that I could believe that 
Professor Woolbert was so far ignorant of my profession that that 
was a real guess. As it is, I am afraid I must conclude that in his 
desire to establish the truth of his theories, he pushed the argumen- 
tum ad hominem to its fullest extent. Suppose for a moment that 
a lawyer did frame that sentence. Is a lawyer less likely to know 
something about argument than a teacher of public speaking or of 
psychology? Even if we admit that the advantage of theory is 
with the teacher, is it not fair to assert that the advantage of prac- 
tice is probably with the attorney? We lawyers are used to having 
the unlearned and ignorant poke fun, more or less good-natured, at 
our profession, but surely Professor Woolbert did not desire to 
prejudice his audience against me because of my profession. It 
may be that he assumes that lawyers are essentially dogmatic in 
their assertions and demand rigidity of rule in practice. If that 
is his belief, he will do well not to rest conclusions upon it, for any- 
one who has thought much upon the subject knows that it is the 
layman, or possibly the teacher, who strives for well-defined lines 
and inclusive classes. It is the layman who always wishes the con- 
stitution of his society or social club to anticipate every possible 
contingency that the mind of man can devise. It is the layman 
who is continually rushing to the legislature for a law against some 
new variation of an old offence, who seeks to regulate the length 
of hat pins in women’s headgear in Massachusetts, the length of 
sheets in boarding houses in Oklahoma, and who desires to insert 
the Ten Commandments in the laws of Kansas. 

Pursuit of this subject further, however, may give rise to the 
thought that I am really objecting to the sentence referred to. 
Quite the contrary, it gives me an opportunity to point out some- 
thing which I am afraid even my egotism might not have allowed 
me to put down in black and white. Still it is fair that my critics 
should know that because I am a lawyer, and possibly because my 
training has been a little more extensive in the line of argument 
than is permitted to the average teacher, I have a viewpoint of this 
question which may be valuable on account of these very facts. 
If I were to criticise even some of the more excellent textbooks upon 
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the subject of argument, and were to be honest with their writers, 
I should have to be ungracious enough to say that they showed 
evidences of being written by authors who were not over familiar 
with public speaking and argument as a practical matter. I feel 
surer of my ground in this respect because of the confession of 
Professor Baker whose fame as a teacher of this subject and a writer 
upon it is too secure to need any defence from me, that the one 
handicap that he felt most was his lack of experience as a public 
speaker. Surely if the man who revolutionized the teaching of 
argument in the schools and colleges of America can make this con- 
fession, I am entitled to believe that whatever otherwise might be 
my mistakes in theory, if I have trued them up to the level of ex- 
perience, I cannot have gone far astray. 

May I, therefore, be permitted to point out that from the year 
1892, when as a junior in college I took part in what was, as far as 
I know, the first intercollegiate debate in America, to the present 
time I have been continually a public speaker. Beginning with 
practice as a speaker and debater in college, and continuing as a 
coach of many debating teams with some success, as a political 
speaker in my younger days, as a trial attorney for some years during 
which I was constantly engaged in the trial of jury cases, arguing 
before juries almost daily, as a lawyer in general practice for a 
quarter century, during which time I have probably had occasion 
to address courts literally thousands of times in a range of experience 
running from the rather rough and ready argument of the lower 
court or the legislative committee to the more formal pleas before 
the Supreme Courts of this and other states, as a public officer in 
various capacities, during which time I have had occasion to address 
all kinds of audiences, and finally as an instructor in the subject in 
a large university, to which position I came as a drafted man and 
not as a volunteer—in all these capacities surely if I have any 
intelligence whatsoever, I must have obtained some practical 
knowledge of this art which we are all endeavoring to teach. Verily, 
I can go further, and confess that on one occasion I preached a 
sermon. I mention this although I fear that the hearers of that 
maiden effort might prove poor witnesses for me if summoned to 
testify. 

As a lawyer then, as a public speaker, as a man who is at any 
rate accustomed to use speech to affect the minds of people whom 
he wishes to influence, I wish, after this rather lengthy introduction, 
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to take up the challenge which Professor Woolbert and Miss Mary 
Yost, and others, perhaps, of whom I have no knowledge, have 
thrown at my feet, and I desire, after having carefully digested 
their very interesting contributions to the literature of the sub- 
ject, to assert again (I quote the words which have been criticised,) 
that “I believe that it is extremely improbable that anyone in this 
twentieth century will discover new principles in dealing with this 
subject, the teaching of which was an old story long before the 
Christian era.’”* 

Do not understand me as minimizing the contribution which 
psychology has made to the subject of argument. Even if I am 
not prepared to accept Professor Munsterberg’s deductions, and 
am inclined to believe that his book “On the Witness Stand”’ was 
written for a theoretical rather than for a practical witness stand, 
I should be ungrateful for the enjoyment which I have received 
from him, and the benefit also, if I did not acknowledge my debt. 
No one, of course, can have thought that when we expressed a doubt 
as to the discovery of new principles in teaching argument, we 
intended to preclude the possibility of new processes. I receive 
too many valuable suggestions as to the application of these prin- 
ciples from teachers who have far more technical knowledge of the 
subject than I can possess, to believe for a moment that the last 
word has been written upon it. What I do say and what I know 
Professor Woolbert and Miss Yost understand me as saying, is 
that as a matter of principle it is improbable that modern thought 
will materially change the teaching of argument, and this is exactly 
where they wish to meet me, because, if I understand the tenor of 
the articles which have recently appeared, it is to assert that the 
principle adopted by teachers of argument from the time of Aris- 
totle down, as Miss Yost puts it, is wrong, and that psychology has 
opened a new way and a different way to approach this subject. 

They assert, if I may restate the question as debaters always do, 
that modern psychology shows that the traditional method of dif- 
ferentiating between conviction and persuasion in the teaching of 
argument is wrong. They say that psychology shows that there 
is only one pathway of approaching the mind, and that pathway 
they prefer to call persuasion, that conviction, therefore, is a mis- 
nomer and is but a variation at the most of the other process. May 
I in the beginning point out, reverting to the terms of logic which 


* Essentials of Argument, Preface. 
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perhaps it might be expected a lawyer would use, that I think at 
the very beginning they beg the question. Even if we admit that 
the tendency of modern psychology is to break down the distinction 
between reason and emotion, does it necessarily follow that a 
teacher of argument may not divide his subject and prefer to center 
his attention first upon one phase andthen upon another of what 
they believe to be a single process. When Professor Woolbert 
in his summary of his article on the “Place of Logic in a System of 
Persuasion” published in the January QuARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH EnucaTION of this year says—“ There are three levels of 
social exposure on which inferences are made: (a) hidden (b) 
semi-open, and (c) open,” and applies to each level its own for- 
mula for practice and use: “‘(a) the rules of rhetoric, (b) the laws 
of testimony together with advice as to prestige, and (c) logic.””— 
may we not assert that those of us who prefer to draw the line 
between the hidden and the open level in accordance with the tradi- 
tional treatment of the subject are not so far apart from Professor 
Woolbert’s modern psychology, and if that is so, may we not ask 
him by what right he criticises us for not changing the timeworn 
and timehonored phrases of conviction and persuasion to meet 
his new found theories which, when put to the test, seem but dif- 
ferent names for the same thing after all. In other words, has he 
discovered a new principle, or has he merely clarified our thought 
a little as to the old. 

But passing all this, does not the author of these articles commit 
another fallacy for which I cannot at the moment recall the Latin 
name, if it has a Latin name, but what is popularly known as 
setting up a straw man and then knocking him down. Perhaps 
ignoratio elenchi might fit the case. In the first article to which I 
refer, published in 1917, he quotes from Foster, Baker and Hunt- 
ington, Alden, and Ketcham to prove that those writers who draw 
the line between conviction and persuasion assert that conviction 
is to establish belief, while persuasion is to produce action. Now, 
if I have correctly read the authors in question, they have not 
adopted the hard and fast distinction which Professor Woolbert 
tries to put in their mouths. At any rate I am justified in saying 
that when he made the book which Mr. Garrison and I wrote the 
most extreme word upon the subject, if he had found any quota- 
tions to substantiate this view, he would undoubtedly have used 
them. As he did not, from their absence and from my own knowl- 
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edge of at least what I intended to say, I feel quite sure that in the 
“Essentials of Argument” that position is not taken. As far as 
I have been able to discover, no one of the authors mentioned has 
ever sought to ignore the fact that is so patent to us all, that con- 
viction and persuasion are after all merely names for one process 
which seems to manifest itself for practical purposes in two dif- 
ferent ways. Baker and Huntington on page 11 of the “Principles 
of Argumentation” use the following significant language which 
Professor Woolbert has not, as far as I have been able to find out, 
quoted :— 

“For purposes of instruction it will, however, be convenient 
to treat first the principles which underlie successful conviction 
and then those which make for effective persuasion; but a reader 
should never forget that this separation is artificial and made wholly 
for pedagogic reasons.” 

I might also claim that even a cursory reading of Chapters I 
and IX of our own book could not leave anyone in doubt of our 
admission that the distinction was an artificial one. Surely when 
we say in the very paragraph, a portion of which Professor Wool- 
bert makes the text of his discourse, that conviction and persuasion 
are compounded in a good argument chemically rather than physi- 
cally, and are thus indissolubly combined, we are perhaps going 
one step further than the warp and woof argument which he com- 
mends in Baker and Huntington, and when later we say,—‘‘ Con- 
viction and persuasion, therefore, must go hand and hand in any 
effort to produce belief, and a student who neglects either delib- 
erately sacrifices half his power of effective argument. With the 
full realization then that the process of logical conviction is but 
half the battle, let us pay attention to that process of producing 
belief in the minds of others by an appeal solely to human reason- 
ing,’’ might we not assert that we were not far from the concep- 
tions of modern psychology. In other words, may we not accuse 

he learned author of these articles, in his desire to prove that he 

has found a novelty in principle, of taking terms which we have 
used in compliance with what he terms tradition and building upon 
the use of those terms, aided by single sentences which he chooses 
to emphasize, a case to which we have not committed ourselves. 
In other words, does he not now attempt to prove that something 
is psychologically wrong which we have never asserted was psy- 
chologically right? 
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But waiving these considerations, let us consider whether, after 
all, we are not justified as teachers in asserting, as Mr. Garrison 
and I did assert, that “‘it is difficult to imagine two processes more 
dissimilar than these two methods of influencing human thought. 
Conviction rigidly excludes from consideration anything which is 
emotional in its nature.”” It should be noted in the first place that 
the very sentence objected to admits that these are two ways of 
influencing, not thought and action, but thought. May I quote in 
this connection a few of Professor Woolbert’s own corollaries printed 
in January on page 38 of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 


EDUCATION :— 

“(d) A speaker can lose with close logic one time and then win 
with it the next time, or vice versa; for the reason that at one time 
his specific hearers prefer to follow hidden inferences which he can- 
not reach, while the next time they are content only at seeing all 
the joints exposed. 

“‘(e) A speaker can win by personal graces and by his reputation 
in spite of defective logic; because in the minds of the audience the 
hidden inferences he instigates are paramount. 

“(i) Good rhetoric and strong composition often make up for 
deficiencies in rigorous logic; for the reason that thus inner judg- 
ments are established, the more vital ones, at the expense of many 
outer and patent judgments which are ignored.” 

Does it make much difference whether we call a process “close 
logic” or “conviction,” or “personal graces and reputation” 
instead of “persuasion”; and do not the corollaries of Professor 
Woolbert sound very much like the following which is the summing 
up in the “Essentials of Argument” of this chapter on persuasion :— 
“Persuasion after all consists in pleasing your audience. It is, 
or should be, a frank attempt to get on good terms with them in 
order that their minds may be open to receive your ideas.”* The 
answer must be in the affirmative, and it must be so because, after 
all, modern psychology is a true science. He who seeks to explore 
the brain of man to find out what it is doing, cannot explore the 
brain he wishes to exist, but the one that he finds, and it is unbe- 
lievable that men should for centuries have been talking about their 
reasonings and their emotions if there were no such things as reason- 
ings and emotions. You may rename them; you may show that 


*Essentials of Argument, p. 141. 
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~ “they’are merely-manifestations.of the same thing;.you may group 
them together under the term “response” and prove by scientific 
experiment that in the end they all come back to the same source; 
you may even attempt to make them lose their identity; but in 
this science of yours which has to do with the brain of man, or the 
mind of man, or the feeling of man, or his responses, or what you 
choose to call it, you cannot get away from the fact that man him- 
self thinks that his mind operates in two ways and recognizes the 
distinction. In any other science you may be able to prove that 
man is wrong and has been wrong for ages, but if I may build up a 
paradox in this question of psychology, fhe very fact that he has 
made the mistake for so long is proof positive that it is not a mistake 
after all. The very fact that “from Aristotle down” we have dis- 
tinguished between reasoning and emotion, that as I now write 
the words they convey a different meaning to you as you read them, 
proves that there is a difference patent to everyone. 

Leave to one side for a moment, if you will, the articles to which 
I have been referring. Dismiss from your minds the technical 
psychological verbiage which in itself renders them ill-calculated 
for practical use for teaching purposes. Is there not a difference 
between the halting schoolboy proving his geometrical problem on 
the blackboard in one of our modern schools, and Romeo pleading 
with Juliet in the garden at Verona? Using an illustration which 
I have used with my classes, if I tell you that the square root of 
625 equals the square of five and then demonstrate it to you by 
proving that they both are equal to 25 and that two things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other, am I not seeking to in- 
fluence your judgment, or your thought, or your belief, or your 
action, or your responses, in a different way from that which Victor 
Hugo used in “Napoleon, The Little.”” The one we call convic- 
tion. It makes no difference who says it or how it is said. If the 
skeleton of the proof is there, if the structure is there, it is believable 
whether you find it on the blackboard of a city schoolroom, or 
written on the sands by the side of the ever sounding sea. It is 
true even if it comes in the halting syllables of the thirteen year old 
urchin who hardly understands it. It is no more true if it comes 
from the lips of a siren more beautiful and more persuasive than 
Cleopatra. I use the word “persuasive” advisedly. On the other 
hand, history and literature are full of classic examples of lovers 
who have failed because they mixed too much logic with their 
love making. 
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But it may be said that while all this is true, I am quoting 
extreme instances where the difference is easily seen, and that 
conviction and persuasion cannot be distinguished .into inclusive 
classes? No one ever claimed that the classes were inclusive as 
far as I have been able to discover. When we say that they are 
combined indissolubly, that they must exist together, that. they 
are the warp and woof of argument, do we not admit that there 
must come a time when in a single sentence, or possibly in a single 
word, or a single act, you cannot tell whether there is more con- 
viction than persuasion, or more persuasion than conviction. Why 
is it necessary in order to use these terms and use them rightly, 
that we should have inclusive classes? Who asks for inclusive 
classes? Not the lawyer who in his dealings with humanity recog- 
nizes only too well that life offers him a confused hash in which he 
is lucky to recognize both vegetables and meat without inquiring 
too closely as to how much vegetable and how much meat there is 
in the composition. No, it is not the lawyer, nor the author, nor 
the teacher who deals with the minds of men, or rather, the minds 
of boys as practical matters, who asserts the necessity of a division. 
It is the psychologist who, perhaps, ought to know better. Pro- 
fessor Woolbert, in his article of April 1917, admits this. On page 
258 he says that in admitting that there is an important difference 
he has perhaps admitted the case. He deals with it in this way. 

“But someone objects. Isn’t this division the very one we 
need for practical purposes of rhetorical theory? Let us consider 
this question; there is something behind it. For if we go on making 
our division at this point where movement changes from invisible 
to visible, we are confronted with certain inescapable implications; 
and if we cannot face them successfully, our old theory falls. When 
we put up a bar, it must shut the sheep in one fold and the goats 
in the other. Of course, we might simply assert that the division 
explains itself, that it is self-evident as necessary to rhetorical 
method. But inasmuch as no text that I know of offers perceivable 
movement as the basis of a bifurcation, we can dismiss this first 
alternative. So we turn to the explanations that lie more or less 
hidden behind the traditional dichotomy.” 

The meat of the quotation lies in the one concrete sentence :— 
“‘When we put up a bar, it must shut the sheep in one fold and the 
goats in the other.” That means, if I understand English, that 
you must have a definite dividing line. Conviction is conviction, 
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and persuasion is persuasion, and every visible act, and word, and 
thought of man must be classified in one or the other. The con- 
clusion seems to me to be neither obvious nor logical. Why must 
this be so? Can I not take colors at each end of my spectrum and 
assert that they are different without asserting that somewhere 
in the spectrum I will find a place where red ceases to be red and 
becomes violet? Or to put it more plainly, cannot I teach pupils 
that they will produce the result for which they are striving in argu- 
ment some times by the coldest and barest sort of logic, and some 
times by appeals which are illogical or rather “unlogical,”” and 
more often than either, by a combination in which both are blended 
beyond distinction? 

After all, is not this all that we who have followed tradition 
have done? We have no quarrel with either Miss Yost or Professor 
Woolbert, except as they have a quarrel with us. If these writers 
think that ground is gained by abolishing the use of the old terms 
of conviction and persuasion, and if they, in their teaching, can 
gain ground by approaching it from the side of psychology, well 
and good. After all, the proof of the pudding is the eating. We 
might be inclined to doubt whether it was worth while to desert 
the traditional error, even if it were error, for the sake of endeavor- 
ing to teach psychology before we teach argument. I submit 
that in a course as abbreviated as the courses in this subject gen- 
erally are, much more abbreviated I find than my own course in 
Harvard, it is not possible to tell Freshmen or Seniors even the 
elements of psychology. I submit that a sentence like the follow- 
ing,—‘‘If we may consider now that the existence of the subcon- 
scious judgment is established, and that its place in the process of 
thinking and of doing overt deeds is real and vital, we are ready 
to apply this concept to the facts of persuasion”’; or the following 
sentence in Professor Woolbert’s text,—“‘The beginning is found 
in the fact that inferences are made on three levels”; or again,— 
“These levels are laid out on planes of social exposure, that is to 
say, they represent three differences in openness and concealment 
of the inference-making process” ;—I submit that such sentences 
as these expose the weakness of this so-called new theory of teach- 
ing. Whether they are true or false, they are somewhat obscure 
and if you start with that as a foundation, you will teach but little 
argument in an eight weeks’ course on argumentation. 
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I am not criticising Professor Woolbert for his use of English. 
It is a use which the competent student of psychology or the com- 
petent man of education can by careful reading understand. It 
is scientific in its terminology, which I fear our own work as exem- 
plified in the “Essentials of Argument” is not. What I do say is 
that it is far beyond the mark. Public speaking as an art is par- 
ticularly dependent upon all other branches of human knowledge, 
but if we have to explore them all to the end before we can begin 
to argue, or before we can begin to teach argument, then our con- 
dition is hopeless indeed. In spite of the strictures which have 
been passed upon lawyers, I find that my legal knowledge, such as 
it is, contributes considerable both by way of illustration and in 
principle to my teaching at Harvard University, but if I must 
educate my pupils so that they may understand Professor Thayer’s 
excellent “Preliminary Treatise on Evidence” (note the word 
preliminary) which consists of 605 pages, I may as well give up 
the ship without firing a shot. 

I do not mean by this either to misquote or to misinterpret 
Professor Woolbert’s articles. He admits that he is dealing with 
the matter only from its theoretical side, and there can be no 
criticism of that position. No man can in a single article unlock 
the storehouse of his mind and bring forth all its treasures, and it 
is not fair to criticise an author because when he is dealing with 
theory, he does not include in it matters of practice. It is possible 
that Professor Woolbert has many valuable concrete suggestions 
which would meet our approbation in regard to the teaching of 
this subject, and perhaps tend either to convince or to persuade us 
as to the possibility of the application of those theories, but they 
are not in evidence, and I surely am entitled to point out that a 
theory which must be promulgated and is promulgated in articles 
which are as abstruse as these critical articles to which I refer 
bears in it earmarks which tend to make us believe that it may lack 
the possibility of practical application. 

I have but one other point in this connection to make. Inas- 
much as Professor Woolbert took up the cudgel so vigorously in 
defence of the views first set forth by Miss Mary Yost of Vassar 
College in the April number of 1917 of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 
I have perhaps neglected to pay sufficient consideration to the sug- 
gestions in that article. Miss Yost does not, it is true, afford us 
much more evidence of concrete application than does Professor 
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Woolbert. She does, however, outline the course which she thinks 
should be adopted in teaching this subject. I quote but two sen- 
tences from page 121 in one or two paragraphs dealing with this 
matter. ‘‘Therefore, instead of studying the phrasing of proposi- 
tions first, the student should be set to analyzing his everyday 
experience, then short newspaper controversies, in order to discover 
under what conditions argument, as he had understood the term 
arises. The active part the audience plays in this situation is 
impressed upon him and through experience he learns that the more 
clearly he can enter into the thought and feeling of his audience, 
the more clearly defined become the real points at issue.” This 
certainly is not new doctrine, and we here come to a conflict which 
is well defined, but which unfortunately is as old perhaps as the 
Christian era itself. No teacher of argument who approaches it 
in the way in which Mr. Garrison and I approached it in the “‘ Essen- 
tials of Argument,” or in which President Foster, or Professor 
Baker, or Professor Ketcham have approached it, can but feel the 
artificiality which crops out. The very fact that we strive so 
strenuously to guard against it shows that we feel the danger. 
After all, Miss Yost, realizing this error, is approaching it from the 
other viewpoint, one which has had adherents, but which is not 
new. Realizing the danger of rigidity which comes from the too 
constant application of the principles of structure, she desires to 
approach it from the standpoint of practice or experience, as she 
puts it, rather than of theory. The contest between the two 
schools of thought is not yet settled possibly, but I believe that it 
met its death blow when Professor Baker reorganized the teaching 
of the subject and published his first book. Up to that time the 
prevailing instruction in America had been to teach argument by 
practice and not by theory. Now, although she may not realize 
it, this is what is in Miss Yost’s mind. Students of the last cen- 
tury, in America, argued, debated, declaimed, and from the time 
they were in the primary school until they left college, practiced the 
art of public speaking with criticism from their teachers, but seldom 
with any theoretical constructive training. I have tried both 
methods. I am not, of course, a pupil of Professor Baker for, 
although slightly his junior, I am too near his contemporary to 
claim that honor, but my entrance into this whole matter came as 
a result of a mild revolt against Professor Baker’s teaching in 
Harvard University as manifested by its debating teams. I saw 
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evidences of the formalism and rigidity which Miss Yost points 
out, and I underrated I think, as perhaps she underrates, the 
things that came with that very artificiality. My criticism was 
frankly received, and I was asked to take up the coaching of Harvard 
debating teams. I accepted and from that time have perhaps been 
as familiar as anyone with that most rigid manifestation of argu- 
ment, intercollegiate debating. 

I take some pleasure and some credit in thinking that both my 
criticism and my practice were of some assistance to Professor 
Baker. Whether that is so or not, I became convinced that the 
proper approach for the study of argument was along what Professor 
Woolbert now calls the traditional lines. While I found artificiality 
both in form and substance which I did not like, I found students 
so much better founded in the elements of thinking that it was a 
pleasure to work with them, and the experience of years has only 
strengthened the belief that the proper way to approach the teach- 
ing of public speaking, to say nothing of the teaching of argument, 
is through the methods which are now so generally adopted. 

This could easily be the subject of a long paper in itself, but I 
do not intend, nor is it necessary, to go into it in detail. Whatever 
steps Miss Yost can take to correct the artificiality as a practical 
matter will be welcomed by the entire teaching fraternity on this 
subject. May I, to those who are tempted to fly away from what 
I believe are fundamentals, utter a few words of warning. 

In the first place, do not be too much afraid of artificiality itself. 
After all, we are not producing finished speakers capable of taking 
their place with the forensic giants of the outer world; we are teach- 
ing boys and girls to argue. If I may borrow a simile from the 
sporting world, there is nothing more artificial than the movements 
of a golf player who is being taught the game by a professional. 
The natural player draws back and swings at the ball with all his 
might with an absence of artificiality and rigidity which is refresh- 
ing, and if he hits the ball, it goes and goes a good distance, and 
sometimes goes straight. The novice who is being taught must 
put his feet in a certain position, keep his eye on the ball, and makes 
his stroke with his hands in what for the time is an unnatural posi- 
tion, and sometimes he does not hit the ball at all. Sooner or later, 
however, this artificiality ceases to be artificial, the rigidity loosens 
up, and in the end he becomes a graceful, natural player who always 
hits the ball, always hits it for a good distance, and always hits it 
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straight. Do not criticise the work of boys and girls of immature 
age by standpoints of maturity. If their main issues are forced, 
if conviction and persuasion produce a “spotty effect,” if their 
evidence seems to be principally the argument from authority, 
remember that they are but beginners, and it is not the argument 
which they turn out which is the complete measure of the good 
they are getting, but the fundamental thought which that argu- 
ment betrays. 

In the second place, I would warn those who seek to minimize 
the so-called fundamentals which we teach under the head of con- 
viction, that they are, after all, pretty exact things. It is my 
belief that more errors in teaching have been committed by those 
who did not like logic, than by those who were fond of it. If ob- 
taining response for the time being were the only thing to be con- 
sidered, we might give more attention to what Professor Woolbert 
tells us are the hidden responses. Unfortunately, however, the 
belief which a man persists in holding when he feels that the argu- 
ments demand some other belief, is not very persistent in the 
human mind, and experience seems to show that we do well to 
advise students to approach the subject of argument upon what 
Professor Woolbert calls the “‘open level.” 

Again, I would advise those who object to rigidity and arti- 
ficiality in argument and who seek some new way to avoid it, to 
adopt the frank way of telling their students all about it. Miss 
Yost objects to the argument in which the brief is too apparent. I 
wonder if she ever advised her pupils, having made their briefs, to 
throw them away when they began to write their argument. That 
is not a new theory, and doubtless, if she has read the book which 
Mr. Garrison and I presented with the care which her criticism 
implies, she found something extremely like it in its pages. Why 
not tell the student that his brief has served its purpose when he 
has made it, that it is merely a test of his own thinking and not a 
guide for his argument. Why not refuse to allow your students 
to use such words as “affirmative,” “negative,” “opponent,” 
“issues,”” and other words which, although perfectly understand- 
able, have become so shopworn by their daily use as terms of the 
course that they impart necessarily artificiality to the student’s 
thought and to the expression of his thought. In other words, 
must we abandon the use in our teaching of terms which we already 
understand, and adopt a new theory of argument, untried and 
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obscure, in order to cure evils which, after all, do not seem to many 
of us to be inherent in the system which we have adopted. I can 
only say that an experience of some years has led me to believe that 
it is not only not necessary, but inadvisable. 

And now in conclusion let me say that I have stepped out of 
my beaten path to do something in which I take but little personal 
pleasure. I should have greatly preferred that some one else 
should have taken up the gauntlet which I perhaps erroneously 
thought was laid so close to my toes that I could not pretend not 
to see it. I helped Mr. Garrison write a book because, like many 
another man, having thought out some matters and assimilated 
the thought of others to an even greater extent, I wished to see 
how it looked in print. Whether we teach argument, however, 
from one standpoint or another is, after all, immaterial. Whether 
the teaching of this subject is as old as the Christian era, or as new 
as the German philosophy underlying the present war, is also 
immaterial. Whether conviction and persuasion are readily under- 
stood terms which the mind easily comprehends for things which 
the intellect readily perceives, or not, is also immaterial. Whether 
I am now talking plain English or a jargon of loose terms which 
modern psychology has proved erroneous, makes but little dif- 
ference. From the standpoint of a mere lawyer I would urge all 
of you who are pedagogues not to lose sight of the fact which is so 
patent to everyone else, that the only excuse for your existence is 
in what you accomplish, and not the way in which you accomplish 
it. Conferences such as we are now attending, and articles such 
as we have here considered are of value, but they are only of value 
if they bear fruit in some boy’s or girl’s life who never has heard of 
them and who would not understand them if he did. May I quote 
in conclusion again from the book which Mr. Garrison and I wrote, 
and which has perhaps been the immediate cause of the articles 
to which I have alluded? In the book we apply this to the student 
of public speaking. I wish here to make a new application and 
apply it to the teacher. Possibly a careful consideration of this 
paragraph might convince Professor Woolbert and Miss Yost that 
when all is said and done we are not so far apart as they might 
believe. 

“ After all is said and done the student of public speaking should 
remember that it is the message which is important. Public speak- 
ing of every kind, whether argument or lecture, sermon or plea, is 
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an endeavor to convey thought. It is the thought and not the 
means of conveyance that we seek. The final criterion by which 
you should judge your efforts is the effect produced upon the minds 
of the people who are receiving the thought. If what you are 
saying and doing serves to speed the message on its way, it is 
good. If it retards it, itis bad. There would seem to be no other 
basis of judgment.”’ 











WAYS AND MEANS OF GETTING A STUDENT BEFORE 
A REAL AUDIENCE! 


H. B. GISLASON 
University of Minnesota 





baer aim of this paper is to bring before you the experience of 
the University of Minnesota in sending out University debat- 
ing squads to give public discussions in the various communities of 
the state. This form of activity was for four years a regular 
feature of the work of the General Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity, and came to be known as Extension Debating. It had 
its origin in the spring of 1913, prospered during the next year or 
two, declined somewhat after that, and was discontinued in the 
spring of 1917, partly on account of the war, and partly for other 
reasons, which will be later explained. During the years of its 
continuance, about one hundred and twenty-five debates were 
given in different communities throughout the Southern two-thirds 
of the State, somewhat more than a majority of them being given 
in connection with the University Weeks. 

How these so-called “extension debates” originated at Minne- 
sota, I can best describe by quoting from an article in The Public 
Speaking Review for February, 1914: 

“In the latter part of the college year 1912-13 The University 
of Minnesota originated what is known as ‘University Weeks.’ 
This is a name given to a six day program put on by the General 
Extension Division in a number of Minnesota towns, during the 
last two weeks of the school year. Eighteen of these programs were 
given in the early summer of 1912 and twenty-four the following 
year. 

“The afternoon programs are largely made up of lectures by 
University professors and outside lecturers, with some entertain- 
ment features. The evenings are given over to musical and dra- 
matic entertainments; occasionally to a popular lecture. Oneevening, 
for example, will appear the men’s Glee Club, another, the Dramatic 
Club, a third, a Girls’ Glee Club, and so on throughout the week. 

“In the winter of 1912-13 the idea took form of having Univer- 
sity students, prominent in public speaking, contribute something 


‘Read at the Annual Convention of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, Chicago. Dec. 1917. 
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to these evening programs. It was accordingly arranged that 
two debating squads of four men each—two teams of two men on 
a side—should prepare to furnish an evening’s program in each 
of the towns in which the University Week’s programs were to be 
given. ‘Two debating squads were prepared inasmuch as two sets 
of programs were put on at the same time, in different parts of the 
state. Each circuit included twelve towns, and the trip occupied 
as many days. The two squads debated in twelve towns each, 
thus giving twenty-four debates in all. 

“The questions debated were, (1) whether or not socialism is 
preferable to the present order, and (2) whether women should 
be given the ballot. These questions were chosen primarily be- 
cause of the interest which the people of the state were supposed 
to have in them.” 

Before we proceed further, a word or two should be said about 
the management of debates not given in connection with University 
Weeks. While they were given under the auspices of the General 
Extension Division, the management of them was left altogether 
to the teachers of public speaking,—a manifest mistake, for we 
did not have the time to look after advertising and other matters 
necessary to insure the best management. The debates were free 
to any community that wanted them, except that the hotel and 
traveling expenses of the men had to be paid. Usually they were 
managed either by the high school, or by some local organization 
as commercial club or a literary club. A small admission fee was 
charged to defray expenses. It may be said here that one of the 
problems connected with these debates was to get live persons 
to take hold of them locally, and push them, for even good attrac- 
tions need proper management to make them successful. 

I wish now to consider our experience with these popular 
debates from three points of view; first, from the point of view of the 
students, secondly, from the point of view of the public, and third, 
from the point of view of the University. Are the students interest- 
ed in these discussions? Do the people want them? Will the faculty 
co-operate to make them possible? It is obvious that unless we 
can answer these questions in the affirmative, the experiment is 
not worth trying. 

First, as to the interest of students in these debates, there is 
not likely to be much trouble about that, if the students are given 
a fair chance. The opportunity to talk to a real audience appeals 
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to the men; and moreover, an occasional trip out into the state 
helps to break the monotony of college routine. The serious 
minded student has every incentive to be enthusiastic about the 
practical experience afforded, for he knows it is the best training 
to be had, just the kind he really wants, and cannot possibly get 
in college classes. Especially anxious were the men to get on the 
University Weeks squads, for that meant a dozen performances 
on successive evenings, and a two weeks’ trip from one end of 
the state almost to the other. At one of the try-outs we had 
about forty contestants,—twice as many as usually appear for the 
inter-collegiate teams. I think it may be said that these debates 
commanded the best talent in the University, at least so far as 
that talent is ever commanded by public speaking activities. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the benefits derived by stu- 
dents from participation in these popular discussions. It was the 
unanimous conviction of all who took part that the opportunity 
was a rare one, for be it said that most of the squads received 
careful training before they went before the public. It is after 
all for just such occasions that we aim to fit students by our work 
in public speaking, and the manner in which they acquit themselves 
measures the effectiveness of our methods. 

A few words now as to the interest of the public in these debates. 
Do they really want them? It is not possible to give a categorical 
answer to that question. It may depend somewhat on the com- 
munity; it will depend much on the vital nature of the question 
debated; and in the long run it will depend most of all on the char- 
acter of the debates. 

As a part of the University Weeks program, the debates may be 
said to have been successful. As drawing cards, they were not 
equal to the dramatic and glee clubs, both of which usually filled 
the halls; but they compared favorably with the other evening 
attractions. In general, the attendance at debates was as good 
as at the popular and scientific lectures. The testimony of the 
Director of The General Extension Division on this point is as 
follows: “The reports we have indicate that the general public, 
especially in the smaller towns, have taken eagerly to such exhibitions 
of debating by the trained students of the University squads. 
These exhibitions of forensic skill, especially when the participants 
on both sides have been on their mettle and eager to win, have 
drawn forth public applause, and have been considered as stimulat- 
ing to public interest in public questions.” If space permitted, 
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quotations could be given from letters received from local managers 
of debates not given in connection with University Weeks, com- 
menting on the interest and satisfaction shown by the public, 
always with approval, and sometimes with unqualified enthusiasm. 

In order to make the people want these debates, however, it is 
very important that they shall be of as high an order as it is possible 
for University students to produce. Reports varied for the differ- 
ent squads as to the popularity of the debates. The squads 
composed of the better class of debaters were always well received. 
It should be said that a student who excels in inter-collegiate 
debating does not necessarily excel in these popular discussions. 
And conversely, a student whom you would hardly put on an inter- 
collegiate squad might be a star on an extension team. The two 
require of course different styles of speaking. The popular debate, 
to be successful, must be simple in diction, diffuse in style, should 
abound in illustrations, and have some humor. It must have 
evidence and reasoning, to be sure, but not at the expense of the 
other elements, as is too often true in inter-collegiate debates. 
Occasional rhetorical flourishes may be agreeable to a popular 
audience, while distasteful to a crowd of college students. 

The kind of questions, moreover, used in inter-collegiate debates 
are not always well adapted to rural communities. Questions 
like the minimum wage, social insurance, commission form of 
government, etc., are interesting primarily to the city dweller, and 
have only a remote interest for a small town audience. The choice 
of subjects is, in fact, one of the troublesome problems in making 
these discussions successful. The big thing, of course, is to get 
a question in which the audience addressed has a real, vital interest, 
or in which they can be made to have one. Fortunately, some such 
questions can usually be found. For example, at the present time two 
questions rather well suited to such debates, I think, would be the 
one dealing with the distribution of the war costs, and the one deal- 
ing with the national prohibition amendment. Both of them 
are prominently before the public, and many people are thinking 
about them. The questions that we have used in our extension 
debates are the following: In 1913, woman suffrage, and the ex- 
pediency of establishing in Minnesota a state public utilities com- 
mission, a question much discussed at the time, and to settle which 
a special session of the legislature was seriously considered. In 
the school year 1913-14 we were able to offer the public any one 
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of six questions: Patronage of mail order houses, state control of 
public utilities, woman suffrage, socialism, restriction of immigra- 
tion, and legislative initiative and referendum. In 1914-15 both 
squads debated the question of national preparedness, as that was 
the one question of paramount interest at the time. Of these, per- 
haps the most popular were woman suffrage, the patronage of mail 
order houses, national preparedness. The debates on socialism 
were fairly well received, except that two of the range towns made 
by the University Weeks strenuously objected to having the ques- 
tion discussed at all, altho in neither instance until the squad had 
arrived in town. Persuasion prevailed on the committee in one 
town to permit the debate, especially when it was explained to them 
that the negative was the stronger team; but the committee in 
the other town was obdurate, and it has to its credit that it was 
able to prevent the discussion, and maintain its own ideas of free 
speech. 

Strange as it may seem, the difficulties that developed in carry- 
ing on these extension debates did not come from lack of audiences 
nor appreciation by the public, nor from lack of interest on the part 
of the students. They came from another and a rather unexpected 
source, and that was the college authorities. 

As already mentioned, the first debates were given in connection 
with University Weeks, which came at the end of the school year 
during examination and graduation weeks. In order to have the 
debating squads at all, it was necessary to excuse the men from 
final examinations, or let them take them on the road, or give 
them an incomplete to be made up in the fall. The first year, 
the novelty of the experiment carried it through, and the faculty 
co-operated without much of any complaints. The second year, 
instructors began to show impatience at this interference with 
established customs, and some of them came to regard the arrange- 
ment about examinations as somewhat of a nuisance, as perhaps 
it was. Regulations were soon passed by the law college excusing 
no students from final examinations and compelling them to be 
present at college to take them at the regular time. As we de- 
pended largely on advanced students for these debates, and as it 
is well known that the men who have the best talent for public 
speaking usually take law, the casualties resulting from this regula- 
tion constituted a serious loss. Some of the best students were with- 
held from the University Weeks squads, and we had to do the best 
we could with those that were left. 
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But another serious difficulty developed in connection with the 
debates that were given during the winter and spring months, and 
for which special arrangements were made in each instance. The 
second year we had two squads, one debating the question of mail 
order house patronage, and the other, state control of public utilities. 
About thirty debates were arranged for the two squads, or about 
fifteen for each. To appear in fifteen different places meant at 
least a dozen trips for each squad, each trip taking the men away 
from classes for from one to three days. It will readily be seen that 
this meant making considerable inroads on class work, and com- 
plaints to that effect began to come in to the administrative board, 
which has charge of student work and student delinquencies. One 
ruling after another came to us from this board all having the same 
object; namely, the restricting of these debates. At first we had 
a free hand in making dates, and sometimes we would make two 
dates for successive evenings to save expense. That meant a two 
or three day trip. One of the first rulings was that no team could 
give more than one debate a week. That cut out long trips, for 
they were too expensive, unless two adjoining towns could be 
reached successive evenings. Then an attempt was made to have 
the debates on Saturday evenings only, so that one day at the most 
would be lost. But this proved to have two serious objections. 
One was that in the country towns, Saturday nights are shopping 
nights, and the merchants did not like their business interfered with, 
and the management did not like to take the chances of having small 
crowds. Moreover, Sunday trains were not to be had in all places. 
Finally, Friday nights were chosen, with the restriction continuing 
that there could be but one debate a week for each squad. 

But our troubles did not end here. The Law College not only 
objected to having final examinations interfered with; they also 
objected to having their students take part in these debates at all, 
on account of interference with class work. They did not say so 
in so many words, but the students soon came to understand that 
that was what they meant. One or two instructors, especially, 
were hostile, and if any students of theirs appeared on these debates, 
they were marked men, so far as getting grades was concerned. 
It may be said that the hostility of the law college extends not 
only to extension debating, but to inter-collegiate debating as well. 
Last spring after a law student had been elected on an intercolle- 
giate debate team, he was advised by the dean to drop out, lest it 
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might prove harmful to his record in the school. The reason 
given is always the same; namely, that the student will give de- 
bating too much of his time and energy. 

These were the conditions which finally led us to abandon ex- 
tension debates outside the University Weeks, and when war broke 
out in April, and the University Weeks were declared off, a tem- 
porary quietus, at least, was given to popular debating at Minnesota. 

Are we therefore to conclude that the experiment has been a 
failure? I do not think so, and I should dislike to believe so. The 
manner of carrying on such discussions will have to be modified 
somewhat, and the co-operation of the faculty must be obtained. 
I am inclined to believe that such co-operation is possible. I should 
like to take the liberty of suggesting what I regard important requi- 
sites for the success of such debates. 

First. The teams must be made up of good speakers. Only 
the best talent which a University commands is equal to making 
these debates really successful. The kind of men required are 
those that can popularize their speaking. From our best squads, 
enthusiastic reports invariably came in, while from the weaker 
ones the reports were not always so favorable. A careful prepara- 
tion for at least two or three months under the direction of a com- 
petent instructor, and for which credit might well be given, is 
necessary to bring about the best results. 

Second. No squad should give more than one debate a week, 
during regular school work, and not more than eight or ten during 
the college year. Even that will afford practical training decidedly 
worth while. 

Third. The faculty must in some way be made to co-operate. 
It should be said that virtually no effort was made at Minnesota 
to get this co-operation, for we simply sat back and took orders 
from the Law College and the Administrative Board. If the sub- 
ject were taken up in faculty meeting and plausibly presented, I 
believe the co-operation of the faculty could be had. It is not only 
the training which the students get that is to be considered; but 
also the effect on the public of disseminating information and 
stimulating interest in public questions. 

Fourth. An effort is needed to solve the problem of scheduling 
the debates, and making the best arrangements possible for a 
competent local management The only incentive which local 
persons have for undertaking to put on these debates is one of 
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public spirit, and it is sometimes difficult to hit upon the right men 
to manage the debates properly. It may be well to schedule the 
dates early each year, either by a University representative, as 
for example the man who arranges for University lyceum courses, 
or by some one who could give time and attention to it, make 
arrangements for advertising, etc. At Minnesota, that was all 
done by the men in the department of public speaking, during the 
spare hours we could steal from our regular work. That was not 
very satisfactory, and some better system should be devised. 

In conclusion, I will quote again from Richard R. Price, Director 
of The General Extension Division of The University of Minnesota, 
who of all men at Minnesota is the best qualified to speak on this 
subject: 

“My own opinion is that public exhibitions of debating in 
communities where such opportunities are not common, are among 
the most worthy forms of University Extension. This is particu- 
larly true when the squads are composed of strong, well-prepared 
debaters, thoroly familiar with the question at issue, especially 
when that question is a live and timely question, one in which the 
public is at the moment keenly interested. 

“T should like to see a revival of the practice of sending these 
debating squads of students out over the state.” 





A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN SPEECH TRAINING 


ELVA M. FORNCROOK 
Smith College 


HIS is an epoch-making period in speech work. Never before 
have there been so many signs of progress. The general 
recognition of the psychological basis of speech, research work in 
the mental process influencing speech, research in voice, establish- 
ment of speech clinics, experimentation in new methods of train- 
ing, establishment in the universities of special courses for teachers, 
all these show the general, progressive tendency. Probably the 
most encouraging point of all is the effort through research to prove 
our premises by sound, scientific methods. 

As is common in all phases of endeavor, theory is long in advance 
of its application. It is often difficult in a cumbersome school 
system to make such changes as a new theory demands. Also 
courage is required to abandon old, familiar ways of doing things 
and to experiment with the new, and certainly keen insight, tact 
and a fine power of organization are necessary to make departments 
and courses meet a new ideal. A study of the catalogues of leading 
colleges and universities show a generally poor organization, a 
tendency for over-lapping of courses, little progression in courses, 
little opportunity for constructive study along one phase of work. 
Many of the courses should be put on the scrap-heap of old “elocu- 
tion.” In some departments, however, there is shown a wide 
diversity in choice of subjects, progression in courses, opportunities 
for specialization in different phases of speech work and the intro- 
duction of some innovations in courses which show a sound realiza- 
tion of our present need. Courses such as scientific study of speech 
defects connected with a speech clinic, courses in the psychology 
of reading and speaking and methods of teaching are to be especially 
emulated. The time is coming when we will rank as scholarly 
investigators. Every department ought to have now a laboratory 
for speech experimentation. Such a laboratory would demand 
teachers who have not only a knowledge of the scientific, i. e., 
anatomical and acoustic, principles underlying voice development, 
but who also have a sound knowledge of speech-psychology. Such 
investigators would help to eliminate much that is false in theory 
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and harmful in practice; they would help us to get quick and 
accurate analysis of a student’s difficulties and they would discover 
more sure methods of development. A department should have 
not only teachers who can present well what is already known of 
speech and voice, but also teachers who are of an investigating 
type, who can forge ahead to sounder principles and methods. 

Not only do we need a reorganization of departments but even 
more important is the need for better organization of courses within 
the department. Many courses as now outlined savour of aims, 
content, and methods not in accord with our present theory. There 
is wide diversity of purpose and still more varying terminology and 
content. The most important course in the department is the 
fundamental one. This is the most important for it is basic, is 
usually a pre-requisite to the other courses, has larger numbers 
enrolled because of the need felt by many students for help in 
everyday speech though they do not desire to take advanced or 
artistic courses, and, because of its general and basic nature, it more 
than any other course gives opportunity for a general study of the 
student and thereby a knowledge of what his difficulties are. Also, 
the course comes early in his college days when perhaps he is more 
impressionable, when he is just entering a new environment and 
suggestion may be more acceptable and give larger possibilities of 
growth. Such a basic course ought to be presented by as fine a 
teacher as the department can offer and should not be considered 
to be inferior in any way to other courses. It requires a particular 
type of teacher, one with large experience in dealing with various 
types of personality, keen insight and fine scholarship so that the 
course may not be “faddish” but develop the respect of students. 
Above all the teacher must have a belief in the big possibilities of 
his course. 

It is with an attempt to get more clearly to the problem of 
organization of courses that this study of a fundamental course for 
college freshmen is undertaken. The study includes the purpose 
of such a course, the content, and the organization. 


Purpose 
The most important aspect of this course is its purpose. If we 
could agree upon this we would be a long way toward unifying our 
work and mapping out a definite course. As it now stands the 
purposes are various: training in thinking and emotion, ability 
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to speak well, ability to read or interpret literature, ability in 
acquiring certain qualities of voice as change of pitch, inflection, 
etc. Most of these courses seem to have definitely in mind the 
starting of a student on an artistic career. Some have such a 
diversity of purpose that one suspects little can be achieved. 


The greatest purpose a fundamental course can have is to give 
practical help for every day life. In so doing it meets a large de- 
mand; for the realization has come that efficient voice and speech 
are important. They express our thoughts and feelings; they 
reveal our personality; they may determine ability to form social 
relationships and they may determine ability to succeed profes- 
sionally. The greater percentage of students are not desirous of 
acquiring artistic success but want help in eliminating in speech 
and manner whatever may be objectionable. Even if there are no 
serious defects students are anxious to develop their speech so as 
to be more effective. If speech departments are to meet the present 
demand, and it is growing more insistent, they must through some 
means make their work “carry over” to the ordinary conversation 
of the individual. Changes in speech must be so thoroughly made 
that they show permanently in the life of the student. Jt is doubt- 
ful that our present courses do this. Not only does such a course, if 
it satisfies its purpose, develop a better voice and speech but it 
develops the personality of a student. Speech work today must be 
psycho-genic. William A. White says of modern psychopathology,' 
“Tt is no longer sufficient to record a symptom and describe it in 
minute detail. It has not been satisfactorily dealt with until an 
attempt at least has been made to answer the question, What does 
it mean? Present day psychopathology insists that all psychic 
facts of observation have meaning.’ So it is with speech. Dr. 
Blanton of the University of Wisconsin says that three-fourths 
of the faults of speech are functional, the causes lie in the mental 
and emotional life of the individual. The large part of the work 
of a teacher of speech must be to fathom the meaning of speech 
faults. It is not an easy task for the causes are hidden in the sub- 
conscious life. White* says, “That as a matter of fact, the motiva- 
ting causes of conduct often lie outside of consciousness; and, as 
we shall see, consciousness is not the greater but only the lesser 
expression of the psyche. Consciousness only includes that of 

' White, William A.—Mechanisms of Character Formation, p. 3. 

? White, Mechanisms of Character Formation, p. 39. 
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which we are aware, while outside of this somewhat restricted 
region there is, as we have seen, a much wider area in which lie 
the deeper motives for conduct and which not only operates to 
control conduct, but also dictates what may and what may not 
become conscious.” It is the whole, the composite of our life that 
voice reveals and when faults in voice occur they reveal a lack of 
harmony in the life, an emotional conflict and should be corrected 
by an elimination or sublimation of these disturbing factors in 
the personality. We are helping a student then not only to acquire 
better speech but a better adjustment to life. The purpose of this 
course, in its best sense, should be to develop through speech education 
a better adjustment to life. Such a purpose constantly in mind 
would keep us from many of our present mistakes. 


Content 
In considering the content or material of the course, only that 
should be used which is practical and should not contain interpreta- 
tion of literature, acting, debating, etc., except as these forms of 
speech may be used to accentuate qualities needed in speech and 


voice for every day life. All idea of training for exhibition should 
be abandoned, for in such training there is always a tendency to 
rush a student and so eliminate many steps in the development 
which are needed for permanent benefit. 

The beginning days of the course must be given to securing 
the interest and right attitude of the students for the success of 
the course will depend largely on the interest the student takes in it, 
on his co-operation in analyzing his difficulties and his willingness 
to give the instructor his confidence. The teacher ought to labor 
assiduously to organize his first few lectures both as to material and 
presentation so as to gain an alert attitude on the part of the class 
and a realization of the dignity of the course and the possibility 
of its being of service to him. A student who does not have the 
right attitude will not respond naturally to tests or experiments. 
He will be unwilling to give the teacher the conditions which cause 
his difficulties and which he alone can discover. Perhaps this 
desired attitude from students can be obtained by lectures, or by 
assignments to articles and books which will set students to think- 
ing. The requirement of a paper on the speech history of each 
individual proves stimulating. 
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A knowledge of the student’s abilities and needs must be secured 
at once, for the longest of courses is all too brief for the big task 
before us. This may be secured in a number of ways; by confer- 
ences with the student, by conferences with parents when possible 
and when the need is great, conference with other members of 
the faculty with whom the student is associated, by a study when- 
ever possible of the student outside of school, through his reading, 
by testing his ability to talk well on subjects of interest to him and 
by physical, intellectual, emotional, and vocal tests. The course 
should be largely composed of questionnaires, practice in speaking 
and reading, analyzing and experimenting so as to give opportunity 
for revealment of the actual condition of the student. When we 
attempt by this process to estimate a student we are dealing with 
personality. A knowledge of psychology, much experience, tact, 
patience, and above all much common sense are necessary to the 
teacher. A humiliating criticism of a student is liable to antago- 
nize or discourage and balk future development. It must be re- 
membered that a teacher should not jump to conclusions too quickly. 

The biggest problem in choosing the material of the course 
is to use such phases as seem important, get a just analysis of the 
student, help him develop and at the same time make the work com- 
prehensive enough and sufficiently general to meet the need of 
the whole class. It is not possible to make a detailed study of all 
the processes connected with speech but the teacher must choose 
the basic principles. The method may be largely indirect. 

The writer divides her course into five heads: 

(1) Testing of the senses influencing speech (2) Education in phras- 
ing and discrimination (3) education of imagination and feeling 
(4) training in poise of body (5) education of the voice. The 
first two concern more the basic intellectual phase, the third the 
higher processes of thinking and of feeling, and the fourth and 
fifth are more technical. All the phases of thought and feeling 
and their re elation in speech seem to be included or cluster round 
these five points. Through these five processes the teacher hopes 
with the aid of questionnaires, conferences, and general observation 
of the student to analyze his needs; develop the intellectual, emo- 
tional, and responsive phases of the individual; develop body and 
voice so as to be adequately responsive to thought. 

The first test of the personality may logically be one of the 
intelligence. We learn to grow largely by the use of our senses. 
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They are the means of contact with life and build up our experi- 
ences. Since our experiences determine our mental growth the 
education of the senses is of primary consideration. A course 
might well begin with a testing of the senses which are related to 
speech. An analysis of visual, auditory, and kinesthetic abilities 
of a student will reveal much variability in the use of these. Often 
there is revealed such inability in the use of these senses as seriously 
to effect the student’s thought and speech. At the age of college 
freshman not as much can be done to educate the senses as at an 
earlier period. We can, however, discover if the student is particu- 
larly weak in any sense action, can suggest means of strengthening 
or can effect certain compromises and adjustments. One student 
of the writer has such poor auditory ability as to give her a very 
poor technique in speech and the appearance of very lifeless think- 
ing. Many of the exercises given to a class as a whole would prove 
detrimental to her. Nearly all her improvement in speech will have 
to come through kinesthetic suggestions. Another student has 
such poor kinesthetic ability that she has never been able, even 
with special training, to play games well or do athletic work. Her 
speech is labored and chaotic. Such discoveries at the beginning 
of a course help a teacher to form correct analysis, to give special 
advice, and to avoid harmful or useless criticism. This testing 
may be done in such a way as not to make a student harmfully 
introspective but awake his interest in his needs and start him at 
once to applying principles to his own thought and action. 

~ The next most essential step in the training is phrasing. It is 
surprising how few people speak in groups of words. Many speak 
in single words with much hemming and hesitancy. Probably, at 
the basis of this fault is a lack of definite concentration due to 
various causes, usually some emotional conflict. In connection 
with phrasing the principles of discrimination, subordination, etc., 
may be taken up. 

After this growing process we may take up the subject of imagina- 
tion and feeling. There is no better way of testing these qualities 
easily and quickly than by speech. This first study should be 
general and its purpose would be to awaken the student as to what 
type of imagination he has, what emotions predominate, and what 
control he has. This part of the course is extremely important. 
Courses are bound to vary and the personality of the teacher will 
determine largely the success of such a course. There needs to 
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be much experimentation to discover quick and direct methods 
which will give results in harmonizing the emotional life of the 
student. Dr. Blanton says,' “A majority of the faults of the voice 

. are due to the presence of unpleasant emotions.” Our biggest 
problem lies here no matter from what angle we may approach it. 
Not every process of thinking nor every emotion can be studied 
separately, for there is not time, nor would it all be valuable to 
the class. Also it would develop into a mere theory course with 
little time for practical application. The teacher must so develop 
assignments, talks, and criticisms as to unify the various aspects 
of the subject of emotion and give each individual the guidance and 
training necessary. 

Such a course should give attention to the body as an agent 
of expression. Much of the poor poise of body, tenseness, and 
unresponsiveness is not caused by physical conditions but by mental 
conditions. A study might well be made here of such a text as 
Dearborn’s “The Influence of Joy” for the insight it gives into the 
effect of emotions, pleasant or unpleasant, upon the body. Poise 
is liable to be taught in a “quackish” manner. Some study in a 
good art gallery to discover laws of poise would be helpful. No 
exercise should be given which is not of sufficient dignity to com- 
mand the respect of students. Poise, relaxation, and responsive- 
ness are all important for voice and require time and patience to 
acquire. It cannot be over emphasized that tenseness and lack 
of physical poise are caused by lack of emotional poise and the 
cause should be sought. The more we become trained in psychology 
the sooner we are going to realize that usually one hidden cause in 
mental processes is back of the various unpleasant qualities in 
speech, voice, and conduct, and the elimination of this one cause 
will bring a general improvement. 

So far the course has been concerned with training in thought and 
feeling but the subject of voice will have to come up often, particularly 
in conferences. The greater period of timein the course should be given 
to voice training. The training of voice is not named last in the 
course because it is not important but because the writer from experi- 
ence has found that students progress more rapidly when time is 
spent to give them sound fundamentals in the general aspects of a 
course and freedom in thinking and feeling. Without this point of 


1 Blanton, Dr. S.—The Voice and the Emotions. QuaRTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Sprecu Epucation. July, 1915. P. 168 
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view students are liable to do voice work too mechanically and be too 
conscious of the voice. However, the first part of the course should 
be planned so as to give over half of the time to this latter phase. 
In the voice work there will be a constant review of preceding prin- 
ciples. 

Much can be done to build a strong speech center by exercises 
for voice. Often a student has not been able to weather the storms 
of emotion safely because of a weak speech mechanism. Many 
students have bad habits of articulation which have to be corrected 
by technical work. The voice outline should consider such points 
as: breathing, opening of throat and mouth, tone, vowels, con- 
sonants, resonance, agility of tone as inflection and change of pitch, 
effect of emotion upon voice in color and rhythm, volume of tone. 
The first essential of voice is right initiation of tone which cannot 
be acquired without freedom and correct use of vocal bands and 
this requires correct breathing. If tone is initiated correctly 
it is not difficult to give to the voice desirable qualities. 

Defects in voice such as stammering, lisping, etc., occurring in class 
should be noted early in the course and taken up individually in 
conferences. Attention in class should as little as possible be placed 
upon such severe cases, but correction must be done indirectly. 
The student needs the class experience in order that he may learn 
to speak easily before a group, but the class period must not be 
made unpleasant for him by too frequent criticisms of his severe 
failing. 

The material of the course according to the previous discussion 
is to be made up of training in thought getting and giving. The 
larger percentage of time is to be spent in voice work which is 
to be given in such a way as to obtain not only better voice but 
better balance in thinking and emotional life. 


Organization 

The organization should be very definite for, if results are to 
be obtained, systematic and faithful work must be done by the 
teacher and the student. There should be a definite schedule 
made with daily assignments, references, etc. Speech teachers 
have a tendency to organize poorly because much of the material 
is very familiar and many recitations are taken up in exercises 
and the teacher trusts to the moment to gain attention. Teachers 
of other subjects dealing largely with facts may do this, but we are 
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dealing with work which requires interest and the stirring of im- 
agination and feeling. Groups of students vary and material 
must be carefully adapted to meet the need of each group and each 
situation. 

References should be made to books of psychology, anatomy, 
and all subjects allied to our departments. We have a tendency 
to keep too much to our own books. We ought to consult original 
sources more often. The lack of references to other authorities 
in most of our texts is very striking. We are too young as a de- 
partment, too few are yet prepared to do scientific investigation, 
and we should not be so reticent to give credit to the investigators 
in allied subjects who have had more experience. Also such refer- 
ences give a wider vision to the course, and win much more respect 
from students. There is some opposition to the introduction of 
scientific material but experience has proven to the writer that 
students take a more serious attitude toward the course when 
statements can be backed by authorities in the special fields of 
psychology, anatomy, physics, etc. 

Also references ought to be varied among speech books. There 
is probably no text with which we can agree completely. A text 
is liable to be strong in some parts and weak in others. We can 
often get better discussions of some phases of our subject outside 
our “pet text.”” There is too much tendency to keep to a text 
and make no outside references. A teacher should impress funda- 
mental principles so strongly upon his students that he can let 
them brouse among various books and know they will estimate 
correctly. 

There is need for a text with high ideals and application of 
modern psychology, and more scientific technique combined with 
clearness and fine organization. Most of the present texts are 
too scrappy in selections, either too trite or too complex. Between 
a text which is ordinary but clear and a text complex but high in 
ideals the latter should be chosen. In the use of such a text the 
teacher must save time at the end of a recitation to make clear the 
points he wishes the student to get from the text. Often he can 
give out a few questions the answers of which give the jist of the 
assigned reading. There are too many exercises in most texts. 
The teacher ought carefully to eliminate. A few selections well 
practiced are a great deal better than a number gone over quickly. 
Besides if a teacher gives more exercises than a student can possibly 
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accomplish or can be taken up in the class period, a spirit of care- 
lessness is soon developed. Extracts from literature should not 
be given unless the students understand the general situation. 
It would be better to use short poems or study longer pieces of litera- 
ture and afterwards use certain parts for definite practice. 
Probably the requirement of the Oxford Book of Verse would be 
practical. All exercises should be made clear in advance by the 
teacher and a good reason given for their practice. 

Students should be made to realize that the practice of a piece 
of literature has value only as the student is able to climb through 
its idealistic thought to a higher level and thereby get a knowledge 
of himself, his thought, emotion, and expression on this level, and 
try through this experience to reach a higher level in every day 
thinking. Naturally, a teacher must see that literature is read 
sincerely without affectation and artificiality. 

At the beginning of the term the teacher should require the 
student to hand in on a library card, his name and his class, i.e., 
Freshman or Special, etc. On this card the teacher may take notes 
on recitations, etc., not grades but records of interesting facts about 
the student which develop in class. 

Since much of the work of the teacher must be done by confer- 
ences, there should be at least two office hours per week. In the 
office should be kept on file the various records of the students. 
Here may be: the daily record card of the teacher; report of con- 
ferences and their developments; results of special tests; reports 
from physical educational department of physical condition; special 
reports from physicians on condition of eye, throat, nose, and ear; 
reports which students have handed in. The requirement of 
definite weekly reports on time spent on exercises is helpful. 

If a specialist must be secured for special examination, the teacher 
should confer personally with the best in the city, ask for co- 
operation, give the physician the special points desired and she should 
arrange with him a definite card which can be filled out by him, 
mailed to the school and filed. 

The course is organized under the following headings: lectures; 
assignments—consisting of study, speaking, exercises, etc.: discus- 
sions; practice; conferences; mental and physical tests; experimental 
laboratory work whenever a laboratory is available; and written 
examinations. 
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Such a course is necessarily difficult to organize and it is difficult 
to suit material to a class. It must be largely tentative for changes in 
material must be frequently made to suit changing conditions. Sucha 
course if adequately given, ought to win the approval of students 
and colleagues for it would fill a demand for help in obtaining effi- 
ciency in life, and it would establish the department as a seeker of 
truth and an investigator of no mean order. 


SPEECH TRAINING 
A Fundamental Course for College Freshman* 


The course is divided into two semesters, thirty-six hours each, 
with periods of fifty minutes each. The class is limited to eighteen. 


I. FIRST SEMESTER 


1. Lecture on the purpose of the course. 
This lecture ought to present briefly a history of speech work 
and emphasize the present ideal of the department. An elabo- 
ration of this ideal may be used for the second lecture. 
Assignment: A paper giving the school speech history of 
the student and the purpose of taking the course. This 
paper should give: name (surname first) so it may be 
filed alphabetically; date; address (home); brief de- 
scription of public school history; schools attended; age 
of beginning school; kindergarten; any difficulty in 
speech or reading in the grades; high school or prepara- 
tory school attended; difficulty (if any) in speech or 
reading at this time; any school, speech history as debate, 
reading, chapel talks, plays, etc.; purpose of taking 
course (if none say so frankly). 


2. Continue lecture on purpose of the course. 

Assignment: References to books and articles which will 
give the student a comprehension of the function and 
dignity of speech education. 

Oral reports on this work to be given at next reci- 
tation. 
* A teacher should not follow such an outlined course exactly. This year, 1917-18, 
at Smith, the writer finding a large percentage of voice defects in her classes, changed 
her plan and did mostly technical work the first semester. The second semester she 
is giving more opportunity for practice before the class in talks, discussions, reading, 
etc. The course, however, is followed in general. 


In ideal, such a course should have in connection a well conducted laboratory 
so that much work can be done individually with a student. 
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3. Reports on assigned reading. 

Assignment: Two-minute talk, subject to be chosen by the 
student and to be one of personal interest to him. Warn 
against abstract, didactic subjects and ask for no extra 
reading on the subject but only organization of present 
thoughts. As the purpose is to give the instructor some 
knowledge of the interests of his class and ability to 
speak before a group no requirements of outline of talk 
should be made for this assignment but later a definite 
outline should be required until the teacher is sure the 
student knows how to organize his material definitely. 


4. Hear Talks. 

Little adverse criticism should now be given for specific, adverse 
criticism at present will only accentuate the fault. Notes 
should be taken on general habits of thinking, voice, conduct, etc., 
and these notes kept for reference later when private conferences 
are held. (These notes should be taken on library cards, one 
for each individual and form the class history of each student. 
They can be filed later with other reports.) If any special 
defect such as stammering or extreme neurotic condition is 
shown, the teacher should have a conference at once and try 
to make an analysis of the fault. If it is not possible to hear 
all talks at this recitation be sure to hear them the next time, 
as it is discouraging to students to prepare work and not have 
an opportunity to experiment in offering it. 

Assignment: references to the senses and their education, 

visual, auditory, and kinesthetic. 

A reference to Halleck’s “The Education of the 
Central Nervous System” will be more beneficial than 
a more technical reference. 

Ch. 7. General sensory training with an examination 
of the character of the sensory images employed by 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

Ch. 8. Special Sensory Training. 

Ch. 9. How Shakespeare’s senses were trained. 


5. Lecture on the value of sense development. 
Take up briefly the value of sense education, the two theories 
of impression vs. expression. 














lic Speaking, ’’ Outlines ITI and IV, pp. 31 and 32. 
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Assignment: (Give out questionnaire containing such ques- 
tions as: What is your special ability? Is it connected 
with any keen sense development? What subject is 
most easy or difficult for you? Is it connected with any 
special sense ability or inabilities? What is your special 
disability? Is it connected with any deficiency in sense 
development? Have you any peculiar actions in these 
senses? 


6. Discussion of sense development. 


Assignment: References to the tundamental action of the 
mind in gathering words into groups or ideas. 


7. Discussion of phrasing or the getting of ideas. 
Assignment: Reading of extracts of prose and poetry to 
practice for definite phrasing. 


8. Hear readings. 


Note if action of the eye seems normal. Note if the student 
seems to have an intelligent grasp of the material. Note, if he 
has not, whether an emotional conditic> is interfering, such 
as fear, ‘‘nervousness,”’ etc. 
Assignments: Two-minute talks. 
Give out sample outlines, topical and brief, to serve 
as model for all future talks and require outline handed 
in when talk is given.’ 


. Hear talks. 
Note difference in phrasing in the reading of the last recitation 
and the giving of own ideas in speech. Make individual ap- 
poiniments. By this time the teacher, by the student’s recita- 
tions, talks, readings, and perhaps some knowledge of the 
student outside of school or from school records, should have 
an understanding of the student’s needs sufficient to give 
valuable suggestions. If the case is complicated further con- 
ferences must be had and a systematic analysis made. 
Assignments: A paper answering: Do you phrase naturally? 
If not, why? Does the eye in reading act normally? 
How many words does your eye get at a glance? Is 
vocabulary weak? Is concentration good, medium, or 
poor? What are the disturbing factors? 


! For models of outlining for short talks see Houghton’s “The Elements of Pub- 
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. First lecture on imagination. 


Try to give clear idea of the meaning of imagination and the 
practical need of its development. 
Assignment: References to psychology on imagination and 
its development. 


. Discussion of imagination. 


Assignment: Practice of imaginative literature. 


. Hear reading of literature. 
Attempt to analyze: Does imagination act? If not, why? 
Assignments: more difficult imaginative reading. 


3. Reading of last assignment. 


Assignment: references to emotion and feeling particularly 
as to their influence on personality. 


. Lecture on emotion and feeling. 


Assignment: references to effect of emotions on the body. 
Ask for lists of pleasant and unpleasant emotions and 
their effect on body and voice. This is to be general 
and is to be taken up later in detail in a study of voice. 


. Discussion of last assignment. 


Assignment: reading of short poems that express various 
emotions. Ask students to determine what emotions 
seem easiest to experience through imagination. 


. Hearing of assigned reading. 


The teacher must note here not a specific tendency toward 
this particular poem but what is the general emotional power. 
Is emotion repressed? Is the reading artificial or sentimental? 
Assignment: short talks with purpose of persuading the 
audience to act in support of some worthy cause. 
(Require outlines again) 


. Talks. ¢. 


Assignment: Written examination on the theory of the 
course. This examination should test the view point 
and attitude of the student toward the work and his 
knowledge of the fundamental principles. 


. Examination. 


Assignment: references to the body as a revealor of thought, 
feeling, and personality. 




































. Discuss Assignment of 18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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Emphasize the importance of right .habitual poise of body 
and responsiveness. Give the fundamental ways in which 
the body does express. 

Assignment: Various extracts from literature. Give ordinary 
situations and ask students to test their responses. 

Lecture on relaxation and give exercises. 

Assignment: Practice of exercises. The teacher may need 
again to help a student to correct his habitual attitude 
of mind in order to get body free. 

Take up exercises in class. 
Some work outside of class may need to be done incidentally. 

Assignment: references to breathing; importance of breathing, 
correct method of breathing. 

Lecture on breathing. 

Assignment: breathing exercises (life and voice breathing); 
right placement, inspiration, power to hold, expiration, 
rhythm. (Lessons in breathing may have to be placed 
much earlier in the course.) 

Exercises. 
Test the class on breathing. 
Give talk on tone and advanced exercises. 
Assignment: exercises. 
Exercises. 
Discuss initiation of tone. Add exercises of vowel pronunciation. 
Assignment: exercises and references to initiation of tone. 
Exercises and add 


short extracts for practice. 
Lecture on tests of poise of body. Warn against any con- 
striction that interferes with body 
Assignment: Practice of exercises. Observation in art gal- 
leries of poise and lack of poise. 


Visit to art gallery to make a study of poise. 
Assignment: Review exercises from relaxation up to and in- 
cluding poise. 
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. Ask for any difficulties that are being met in acquiring poise. 


Lecture on flexibility of voice—first, change of pitch. These 
lessons are to be purely technical except as tests of progress 
are made in forms of speech. 

Assignment: exercises to acquire change of pitch. 


. If possible test student’s voice for range of pitch (actual notes 


in register). If this is not possible take up exercises. 
An extra lesson in change of pitch may be necessary here. 
Assignment: inflection. 
Give references to theory of it. 
Give out questions. 


. Discuss inflection. 


Assignment: Practice of exercises to give freedom in in- 
flection. 


. Exercises. 


Assignment: exercises—poems, etc. 


. Hearing of poems. 


Assignment: General test of students on breathing and 
voice. 


. Test again breathing and voices. 


Assignment: Review of the purpose of the course: education 
of senses; impression vs. expression; fundamental action 
of mind. 


. Take up last assignment. 


Ask for questions of students. If none, summarize important 


points. 
Assignment: Review of Imagination and Emotion. 


. General review and discussion. 


Assignment: Theory of poise, breathing, voice, flexibility, etc. 


. Discussion of last assignment. 


Assignment: Examination. 


. Examination. 


II. SECOND SEMESTER 


. Sum up work of first semester and give aim of second semester. 


Lecture on vowel pronunciation. 
Assignment: study of vowel charts. 
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. Positions of tongue in carious vowels. 
Give exercises. 
Assignment: Practice of exercise of separate vowels. 







3. Exercises. 
Assignment: Pronounce vowels in certain poems. Illus- 
trate. 









. Exercises. 
Assignment—exercises. 






5. Take up exercises. 
Add reading of poem, trying to give importance to vowels. 
Assignment: practice of poems. 







6. Poems in class. 
Assignments: Reference to consonants. 






7. Discussion of consonants. 
What a consonant is. Types according to formation. 
Give out charts. 
Assignment: Exercises to acquire flexibility of tongue. 
Tongue gymnastics. 
8. Test around for class correct pronunciation of consonants. 
Assignment: further reading for right adjustments of 
consonants and vowels. 










9. Give chance to give general readings. 
Assignment: talk on subjects of interest: 
Purpose—right use of the voice in vowel and consonant 
formation. 


10. Hear talks. a: 
Assignment—practice in talking about various objects, 
etc., trying to use correct speech preparing for impromptu 

short talks in class. 















11. Call for impromptu talks on simple subjects, as: the library, s 
the campus, etc., to test student’s ability to apply his knowl- & 
edge. 

Assignment: Bibliography on story-telling: its purposes. f 

12. Discuss purposes, etc. 

Assignment: Telling of a short story for some purpose. 
Give hints of how to get a story ready. 






Warn against memorization. 
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13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Stories. 
Stories. 


Stories. 
Assignments: Resonance. 

Lecture on resonance and give a few exercises. 
Assignment: Practice. 


Practice. 
Give new advanced exercises, poems, etc. 
Assignment: practice on poems, etc. 


. Practice. 


Add harder types of poems. 
Assignment: practice. 


. Practice 
Assignment: References to Tone-Color. 


. Lecture on tone-color. 
Its physical principle. 
Its psychological principle. 
Assignment: practice ‘of poems for expression of emotion. 


. Hear poems. 


Assignment: more difficult ones. 


. Hear poems. 


Assignment: references to rhythm. 


. Make tests of rhythm. 


Assignment: short verses from well-known poems to test 
ability to get rhythm. 
Noyes—Barrel Organ 
Browning—Saul 
Bible reading— 
Wordsworth—Lyrics 


. Exercises of previous assignment. 


Assignment: talks of two minutes to test rhythm of speech. 


. Hear talks. 


If students seem to have no sense of rhythm, consult various 
reports which you have of the student, try to analyze fault 


and correct. 
Assignment: references to volume of tone. 
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. Lecture on volume of tone and gite a few exercises. 
Assignment: Practice of exercises. 
. Hear exercises. 


Assignment: Poems of a quality to demand volume. If 
possible hear in a larger room. 


. Hear poems. 

Assignment: Talks. Hear in a larger room if possible. 

. Hear talks. 

Assignment: Talks or reading, etc., to test improvement 
in the course. 


. Hear reading. 
Assignment: Informal discussion. 


. Discussion. 

Assignment: Practice in sight reading. 

. Give sight test in reading. 

Assignment: Another lesson in sight reading. 
. Reading. 

Assignment: Review for examination. 

. Discuss assignment. 

Assignment: review for examination. 

. Discuss assignment. 


. Written examination. 














PERCEPTION OF STAMMERING 


ERNEST TOMPKINS, M.E. 

Probably the most tantalizing human disorder is stammering— 
absent in singing, in solitude, in concert reading or reciting, in 
ecstacy, in terror; yet present when the victim desires to say his 
name, to telephone, to apply for a position, to introduce a friend: 
it is no wonder that the stammerer contemplates suicide, resorts 
to profanity, and tries to get away from everybody. 

Probably the most tantalizing consideration of the disorder is 
the persistence of the public to misunderstand it. A prominent 
alienist of the country whose attention was called to the subject, 
read it up and then went on record to the effect that he was utterly 
confused and could come to no conclusion. 

Let us endeavor to make clear the important features of this 
leading speech affliction. To do so we must adopt an acceptable 
manner of discussion, and what could be more acceptable than a 
really scientific discussion—not a parade of ostensible erudition 
but a comprehensible interpretation of the admitted facts. Since 
the authorities are hopelessly deadlocked in contradiction, let us 
steer around them and take what we can see. Stammerers are 
everywhere—about a million scattered over this country, alone— 
and we do not need microscopes or other scientific instruments, 
for all the phenomena are in plain sight. 

So that we may go straight to the subject let us agree on our 
course. Karl Pearson in the Preface of the Third Edition of the 
Grammar of Science says, “We all look upon it (Science) as a short- 
hand description, an economy of thought.” Consequently we 
want a shorthand description of stammering; and incidentally, 
we are going to conserve—not waste—our mental effort. 

What do we see in the stammerer? (1) Signs of embarrassment; 
(2) Misdirected effort. Let us endeavor to find a short descrip- 
tion which shall cover every case; and in order to do that, let us 
consider the two features independently, taking the second one 
first. 

The stammerer “presses the lips tightly together,” “presses 
the .ongue against the (upper) teeth,” “presses the tongue against 
the palate,” “presses the lips against the teeth (presses the lower 
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lip against the upper teeth).’”’ These descriptions are from recog- 
nized authorities. We give them so that those who will not take 
the trouble to observe for themselves may have authoritative de- 
scription. Those who observe will verify the manifestations 
already given, and will find also that the stammerer exhausts his 
breath, holds his breath, holds his mouth wide open, and does other 
similar things. 

The reader is probably an adult, so he may try these things; 
children should not. Press your lips tightly together and try to 
talk. Do any of the other things and try to talk. What do you 
find? You find that you have impeded your speech. You have 
consciously interfered with your speech. However, you are not 
a real stammerer, for you experience no embarrassment. That 
brings us to the first feature of the two just mentioned, namely, 
“signs of embarrassment.” 

Suppose you were telling a ghost story at a party, and suppose 
your lips suddenly stuck together, so that in your efforts to con- 
tinue, your cheeks puffed out? What would happen? Why 
your auditors would shout with laughter, and you would be em- 
barrassed. Now—considering the bare facts—we find that the same 
occurrence holds for the stammerer. His speech is suddenly im- 
peded, the effect on his auditors embarrasses him, and he remembers 
that embarrassment, for he tells us that he stammers when he 
fears he will. 

But how does he get his fright in the first place? We know 
how that arises in the cases contracted by imitation; for those 
cases have given abundant evidence. The unfortunate imitator 
says, ‘‘I began interfering with my speech as a joke; then I feared 
I would catch stammering, and I have tried to talk straight since 
but I cannot.”” Thruout he has interfered with his speech. The 
only difference between the beginning and the continuance is that 
the continuing interference is under the impulse of fright. He 
thinks—most authorities think—that the chronic interference is 
involuntary; but that is a mistake; for any distraction will release 
normal speech, sometimes instantly. The fright is involuntary; 
but the effort is purely voluntary. 

Now we come to the conclusion:—‘‘Stammering is panicky 
interference with normal speech.” Instead of framing this con- 
clusion and hanging it over the mantel piece as the sacred pro- 
nunciamento of an authority, let us put it outside where anyone 
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may attack it. Let us invite attack. Indeed, the speech-inter- 
ference theory of stammering has been inviting attack for some 
years now, and the attackers are “backward in coming forward.” 
We will have to organize an attack of our own. 

In what does practically every theory of stammering fall down? 
In many things, but pre-eminently in nonconformity to the various 
origins of stammering. The disorder is contracted by imitation. 
Will imitation of the dialect of another person cause “transient 
auditory amnesia’’? will imitation enlarge the thymus of the imi- 
tator? will it obfuscate his visualization? We could go thru the 
whole list of theories of stammering, asking this question, and the 
answer would be, “No,” every time. Indeed, the great American 
authority, Dr. G. Hudson Makuen, said as late as September, 
1916, “The problem of finding a causal factor which is common to 
all stammerers, therefore, remains unsolved.” You who are 
interested in the solution of problems, give attention to the solu- 
tion of one that has remained unsolved as long as man has had 
the ability to discuss problems. 

The common causal factor of all stammering is a temporary 
interruption to speech. The imitator interrupts his speech deliber- 
ately. Sickness, fright, injuries, exhaustion bring about broken 
speech, and this is the temporary interruption, to remedy which 
the victim begins the conscious speech efforts. The failure of 
these misdirected efforts he takes for an inherent speech difficulty; 
so he continues his efforts, not realizing that they are the diffi- 
culty—and the authorities (with a couple of exceptions—praise be!) 
do not realize it either. 

In what else do the current theories of stammering fall down? 
In the intermittence of the disorder—its most distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Stammering is dependent on an auditor: remove the audi- 
tor and the stammering vanishes; bring back the auditor and the 
stammering comes back. Will the mere proximity of an auditor 
enlarge the thymus? damage the visualization or the hearing? 
derange the respiratory apparatus? clot the brain? and so forth? 
Havewe forsaken all reason that we believe such things? Worse, 
that we allow millions to suffer because we believe them? that we 
bring up one per cent of the children to be pestered for life with 
this hateful affliction? The real influence of the auditor is to 
cause in the stammerer a fear of humiliation. Some one will 
say, “Oh no; I never ridicule a stammerer.” Possibly so. But 
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do you never glance sharply at him? never watch for a repetition 
of his contortion? never nudge your companion? never tell the 
folks about him? If you never do those things you are so ex- 
ceptional that the stammerer does not know you. His actions 
are the inevitable result of the treatment which he gets from the 
general run of human kind, and that treatment is so humiliating 
that the stammerer will go hungry at the table, will walk miles 
out of his way, will give up social pleasures which he yearns for, 
just to avoid it. 

But if we put too much time on the disorder itself we will have 
none for its treatment. Let us leave the other tests to the hun- 
dreds—probably thousands—of investigators of stammering in this 
country. Are they really investigators? Then they ought to 
be able to prove or disprove. If stammering is not “panicky 
interference with normal speech,” prove it is not. Demonstrate 
that you are investigators by a disproof, even if you can not pro- 
duce a proof. Do something to clear up this dense fog which 
envelops the subject, instead of adding to it and thereby adding 
to the misery of the world. 

Suppose we find a person on the verge of a “ breakdown”’ because 
his normal thoughts are largely displaced by mistaken ones—by 
ideas that he has no friends, that he has all the ailments in the 
category, that everything is against him. What is the rational 
treatment for that person? Why remove the mistaken thoughts 
and increase the right thoughts. Do the same with the stammerer. 
He is convinced that his speech is defective because he has difficulty 
with it, altho he knows that much of his speech is normal. Stop 
the actual difficulty—that is, the convulsive effort. Help him in 
every way to refrain from it. Induce him to wait until he is calm, 
to substitute an easy word, to make signs, to write, to “shut up”; 
but not to stammer. On the other hand, multiply the conditions 
which facilitate fluency. Walking with a congenial companion 
who has the good sense not to argue is highly beneficial for the 
stammerer. The changing scene provides both distraction and 
subjects for conversation. The latter is such that the stammerer 
may select his words. That puts him at his ease, and the more 
he is at his ease the more he is able totalk. Talk, talk, talk— 
spontaneous, not convulsive—is the remedy for stammering. The 
convulsive effort strengthens the idea of disability; the normal 
speech weakens that idea. The stammerer carries with him 
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two keys—the key to freedom and the key to bondage: normal 
speech and panicky speech. He would use the key to freedom, 
the normal speech, all the time; but society keeps him using the 
other one. Society will make no exception for him. His employer 
expects him to telephone, to dictate, to make oral reports. His 
friends expect him to introduce them, to converse at the table, 
to preside at a meeting, to teach a Sunday-school class. They 
will not grant that allowance should be made for him. ‘Why you 
can do it. Go ahead.” Stop right there. When a stammerer 
shows signs of speech fear, do not oppose him. He will stammer 
if he tries to talk when that fear possesses him. Then you have 
put him back deeper in his misery; for that adverse experience will 
strengthen his idea of disability. Telephone for him, let him out 
of the dictating or the chairmanship or the Sunday-school teaching. 
Give him to understand that he has no speech responsibility; 
that when he volunteers his little joke or his side remark he will 
have attention; but that when he fears to speak he may remain as 
mum as an oyster, and some one else will do the talking. The 
very establishment of such an atmosphere will increase a stam- 
merer’s fluency wonderfully. Of course the real idea of disability 
will decrease only gradually, and in proportion to the normal 
talking done; but the fear of difficulty will diminish at once, and 
fluency will increase in consequence. 

Time is the all important element. Catch the stammerer when 
he is just beginning to “‘hitch in his speech”’ and mere abstension 
from the convulsive effort is sufficient to dissipate the mistaken 
idea of an inherent difficulty; but just as he who walks far in the 
mountains must walk far to get out, so one who indulges for years 
in the inclination to interfere with his speech must practice normal 
speaking for a long time in order to undo the injury he has done 
himself. 

Since stammering is panicky interference with normal speech, 
any conscious effort at speech is dangerous. It is true that in a 
non-embarrassing environment the stammerer may do almost 
anything with his speech. He may practice any one of the numer- 
ous “right” ways of breathing; he may talk with “accented vowel,” 
he may go thru innumerable exercises. But any and all those 
things done under the impulse of fright are stammering; and the 
fright accumulated during years will not vanish in the hackneyed 
three weeks of the stammering cure. The graduate of such a 
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cure who leaves it talking as smooth as oil may within a few months 
make efforts to talk pitiful—yes, frightful—to witness. Stammering 
is maintained by keeping speech in mind. Whoever recovers 
must get it out of mind; and the only way is by abstention from 
stammering and by cultivation of normal speech. 











OLD TERMS FOR NEW NEEDS 


CHARLES H. WOOLBERT 
Harvard University 
PEECH, as a science, has its best years before it. Most of its 
laws, principles, and rules are yet to be fixed. This suggests then 

that it has yet to find out in what language it must speak. Now 
finding a language for scientific purposes is a matter of adapting 
the old where possible and then, whenever the old proves useless, 
of casting it aside for the new. During centuries problems in 
oral utterance, speech, interpretation, and acting have been treated 
almost entirely in the terminology of psychology. Words like 
thinking, belief, action, feeling, imagination, and emotions have 
been common currency in all discussions that aim to settle speech 
problems. Recent statements made in THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 
however, have cast discredit upon attempts to handle speech 
problems by psychological terminology. Is such a protest justi- 
fiable? Is it to the advantage or to the disadvantage of investi- 
gators in the field of speech to tie themselves to the terminology of 
psychology, or will they do well to steer away from the terms of 
that science? Inasmuch as the writer was one reprimanded for 
trying to force speech to use the terms of psychology, a discussion 
of this matter cannot be greatly out of order. What do we gain 
by the use of psychological terms? The answer of this paper is this: 
chiefly confusion. 

To manipulate ideas and concepts for purposes of theorizing 
is to handle tools; and to be worth using, a tool must work nicely 
in its intended medium. We do not cut butter with an axe or darn 
a stocking with a butter knife, nor sew up a wound with a darning 
needle. A sharp hatchet will cut wood nicely, but it will not do to 
carve a roast; no more will a fine-edged carving knife do the business 
in cutting out an appendix. Each tool to its place, no matter how 
dull or how sharp—all this being the veriest commonplace. 

Words are tools; so are concepts, and likewise ideas. Each in 
its proper place does the business for which it is shaped; but out 
of its sphere a word or a concept is a buck-saw cutting off a bone 
or a trowel spreading bread and butter—or equally a scalpel cut- 
ting kindling wood or a scroll-saw working up a log. When words 
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are used for purposes of trimming, shaping, moulding, patterning, 
the user of them must have a care that he is using the right edge 
or else he gets results that he does not expect. 

The most tool-like way of using words is in trying to state general 
principles, to deal in any way with theories, to present or to apply 
a general concept. Words are so slippery that to give one of them 
a wide denotation is risky; meanings will sneak in that are not 
wanted; the hearer or reader will get intentions that were never 
intended! No word ever has long life solely as a general term; just 
as soon as it becomes a handy universal tool, somebody makes the 
mistake of accepting it in a limited use, and then the tool does not 
suit the medium; the wood drill snaps when applied to steel, or 
the steel drill gouges too deep when used on brass. 

There is probably no set of word-tools so greatly abused as the 
terms that have to deal with the nature and activities of the human 
mind. The very word mind itself offers meanings so numerous 
that is can be used only in a most general sense. Surely it is not of 
much service in making fine distinctions. Likewise the term 
thought; it has its uses of course, but they are not for drawing fine 
lines or cutting close edges. It is valueless as definition-making 
stuff. A large list of such words could be compiled, words that 
must be used sparingly in any attempt to draw fine distinctions or 
to tell the difference between elocutionary sou’-sou’-west and sou’- 
west or between logical tweedledum and tweedledee. 

In addition to the words just cited we can name the following: 
intellect, emotions, will, belief, conviction, reasoning, ideas, feelings, 
attention, interest, imagination, truth, fact, soul, spirit. Notice 
how the list is topped off with the most hopeless words in the whole 
category. Yet we can and do talk of man’s spirit, the spirit of 
sacrifice, spiritual graces, spiritual power; and people usually know 
about what we mean. Likewise we all have something we call a 
soul; we do things soulfully; save our souls or sell them for a price; 
and study with a careful eye the souls we wish to buy or save. 
But you cannot use the term soul to decide the question, “What is 
mind?” Nor can you trust the term spirit to elucidate for you 
what is meant by thinking or feeling. Such terms in such places 
immediately become mauls used to trim branches, and they are no 
good for trimming. 

A few samples will show how dull some of our every-day tools 
are when asked to do fine machine work. Take that sanctified 
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trinity, the Intellect, the Emotions, and the Will; all very useful 
tools around the house, but not worth having in a jeweller’s shop 
or on a pattern-maker’s bench. There is hardly a problem of speech 
rhetoric, or human behavior that can be settled by reference to 
these words or by using them as the means of shaping definitions. 
Consider the concept of the Intellect. In reality there is no such 
thing. It does not exist as an entity that can be represented as 
being, or as doing. Left over from the days of faculty psychology, 
it is a term which at the best merely pictures a broad general way 
in which men act. It is a rough characterization of those responses 
of ours which seem to proceed slowly from one stage to the next, 
when we discriminate differences rather than ignore or obscure them, 
when we observe widely before coming to some specified final 
act. That there are many acts that can be so generalized into a 
class, is above dispute; but the term is just vague enough, the 
boundaries of the class are sufficiently indistinct, so that this word 
is of practically no use in solving problems of speech and writing. 
It is a dull tool when we come to fine cutting. 

The same is true of Emotions. The term emotion used in an 
abstract sense, is all but meaningless for purposes of defining other 
concepts. We do have attitudes and bodily postures that can 
be called emotions, each attitude being a separate emotion, and 
the sum total of them being synonymous with the total of our 
highly conscious phases of existence; but to think of them as general- 
ized into a faculty or a “spiritual power” leaves nothing than can 
ever describe other phenomena; the term is too vague for that. 
It is a large, flat word that covers, but cannot possibly point out. 
Any given emotion is an intense highly organized, usually quick- 
bursting group of activities; and the number of emotions is legion, 
limited only the poverty of language in finding names enough to 
go around. When two people get to talking about emotions, it is 
nine to one that they are not talking about the same things at all. 
If this is so, then obviously we cannot solve problems with that 
particular word. 

Even worse, as a tool for purposes of sharpening, is the word 
Wil. Yet it is one of the finest nouns in the language; handy as 
a hammer or a jack-knife. But it can be used only for very common 
purposes. Everything we do is in a sense a will act; if things get 
done, will has been somewhere involved. If there is action, there 
is a will aspect of it; but the will itself does not exist; that is another 
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relic of the old faculty psychology. A fine word, but not of use 
in drawing intricate patterns or in making new engine parts. 

The list is long. We could not talk at any length without 
using the word believe, or belief; yet the attempt to use either 
of these to make clear what action is or is not, or what will is, or 
emotions, or feelings, or impulse, ends in a failure to cut to the line. 
Feelings is also a handy tool—around the garden, say, but not in 
the designing room. You cannot make a keen edge with it to 
show a difference between itself and thought or ideas or conviction 
or reason or logic. Everything becomes mixed up when we try that. 
Ideas is also a large pulpy word; but there is no bite toit in a pinch. 
Imagination is well worth handling in problems of speech; but its 
uses are so general that it must be chosen sparingly for accurate 
work. To some people it is an ornamental cutlass, to others a 
blade of Toledo, to still others a carpenter’s draw knife, or mayhap 
a pearl-handled paper cutter. 

Possibly the word-tools we have to handle most carefully 
are attention and interest, two words we could not get on without 
for common needs. The danger in using them for purposes of 
theory is that we seek to make them cut material for which they 
have not the edge. The danger here again is the same cited more 
than once before, that of making them into faculties, little branch 
souls or spirits, homunculi, which somewhere within us do things 
to us and to the ‘world around us; we think of them as a sort of 
something that we can pick up in our spiritual hand and wield 
as a spiritual sword or a sledge, or which, vice versa, spiritually do 
things to us. We “turn our attention” to an object; we “force 
an interest”; “attention directs us into this or that channel”: 


“interest gives us a new grip on a subject”; and a host of others; — 


all perfectly good in their place as general utility tools; but worth- 
less when used as keen-cutters to trim corners or sharpen points. 
Attention merely represents a degree of organization of motor 
patterns, a complexity of responses. It never does anything, for 
there isn’t any # that can do? And imnierest is practically synony- 
mous with attention in any use of it that can be employed; it too 
is not a thing, only a degree of complexity of neuro-muscular 
activities. The tendency in psychology is to leave both out of 
account in trying to describe new situations and to solve new 
relationships. Yet in common conversation we could no more 
dispense with them than with any other useful common nouns. 
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Just try once to tell with accuracy what you mean when you 
say you “direct your attention” to a given object or that you are 
“led to do” this or that by your “interest”’ in something or other. 

“But what are we to do?” we cry. ‘We have problems to 
solve, and how are we going to solve them if we can’t use the very 
terms in which we always talk about these things!” The point 
lies right there. Scientific description is always an attempt to 
get off one level of the use of words into another level where words 
are not all cluttered up with vague and distracting, meanings. 
Problems in speech have always got their statement and explanation 
from terms of psychology. But these very psychological terms 
have now lost edge so decidedly that psychology itself has to pass 
them by for others not yet dulled. Speech problems are to be 
met in one of two ways; either they must be treated with terms 
not drawn from psychology, or else, relying still upon that science, 
they must keep pace with psychological shifts in meaning. Yet 
we cannot find agreement among psychologists on the terms pointed 
out above; the definitions of attention are only less numerous than 
those of instinct or emotion. So with thought, belief, ideas, 
feelings. The “old” psychology—as it is coming to be called— 
that used these terms as tools, cannot now describe them or define 
their uses. Obviously then they are of no delicate use to anybody 
else. 

The problem is to get down to fundamentals that go behind 
these words. An inkling of what we face can be got by agreeing 
as to what are our chief questions to settle. Here is a rough classi- 
fication: 

(1) What are the fundamentals of oral expression? (The 
Field of Elocution) 

(2) What constitutes good vocal technique? (The Field of 
Voice Culture) 

(3) How do we teach people to think straight? (The Field 
of Logic) 

(4) How does one man move others to respond by the use of 
words? (The Field of Persuasion, Argumentation) 

(5) What are the best methods of compounding voice, thinking, 
and composition so as to teach men to be effective speakers and 
readers? (The Field of Speech Education) 

These five fields roughly comprehend all our activities and problems. 
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The only way to answer these major and vital questions is 
by describing the facts involved, in such terms that we reduce 
ambiguity to a minimum, and then by making generalizations 
in terms that are intelligible to all who read them. The specific 
purpose of this paper is to insist that the terms of faculty psychology 
will not serve for that end. The writer’s private judgment, worth 
only what any single judgment is ever good for, is that the best 
solution must come by going straight to the sciences of physics, 
physiology, and biology for terms, rather than to traditional 
psychology. The new science of Behaviorism, to him, offers the 
most hopeful outlet from the mists of traditional psychology. 
But that is a chapter in itself. 

To give this discussion a more practical turn, take question (1) 
above, “‘What are the fundamentals of oral expression?’”’ I do 
not think this can be solved in terms of soul and spirit; no less can 
it be done thoroughly in terms of thinking, thought, ideas, mind, 
feeling, emotions, intellect. It goes back of these meanings to 
matters that are strictly physical and physiological. Oral expres- 
sion is a matter of muscular activity producing sound waves direct- 
ed at auditory receptor organs, and we can’t escape it. Gesture 
and action, are matters of muscular activity producing light waves 
arrived at visual receptor organs. To get down out of the mist 
we have to head for this level; an unspiritual thing to do forsooth, 
as those see it who like to talk of thinking only; but when we are 
shaping strict theories and coldly stating clear descriptions, not so. 
Not for one moment must we get away from the notion that when we 
are whittling out general principles and nailing together generali- 
zations, we are not safe in using the tools of every-day speech. 

The reason theorizing has any value at all is that when common 
terms lose their meaning and every-day tools no longer cut close 
enough, we can by theorizing get new tools to serve new uses, or 
else use old tools in new ways. This is the theorizer’s excuse for 
existence—and all of us theorize somewhat. Every person who 
tries to make a rule for his own guidance is to that extent a builder 
of theories. Theorizing is no sin; it is not even a good butt for 
wit or satire. The rub comes when we give a man a lath and tell 
him it will carve granite. Every whit of the hostility a man may 
feel toward theorizing is due to the shattering of the lath when 
he tries to use it to knock the granite into a new shape. 
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Within the five fields named above what are the terms that can 
be used with safety? The answer is conditioned by the particular 
question to be treated; each has its own terminology. Consider 
some of the needs of these five fields of investigation. Are the fol- 
lowing terms clear-cut enough for serviceable use? The omissions 
are in most cases more significant than the inclusions. 

(1) Elocution, Oral Expression (including bodily action) 

Thinking, concentration, economy of action, directness, com- 
munication (all to be used with limitations; they are dull-edged) 

Pitch, time, force, quality; slide, rhythm, stress, timbre; 
interval, pause, accent, emphasis; 

Grace, ease, tension, relaxation, movement, balance, symmetry; 
bodily organs, muscles, planes, axes. 


(2) Voice Culture 

Muscles, bones, cavities, larynx, pharynx, mouth, nose, lungs, 
diaphragm; breathing, control, intensity, power, delicacy; timbre, 
quality, resonance, pitch, time; placing, support, complexity; 
verve, lilt, color—these last three being of a general type of figures 
of speech that are after all helpful when defined in other terms. 

(3) Logical Thinking 

Terms, propositions, evidence, syllogisms, induction, deduction; 
reasoning, discrimination, abstraction, analysis; universals, particu- 
lars; generalization, analogy, causal relation, probability, sign; 
fallacies, refutation, rebuttal; briefing, outlining. 

(4) Persuasion, the Winning of Desired Responses 

Action, reaction, response; facts, truth, reality; analysis, syn- 
thesis, structure, style, manner; outlines, paragraphs, topics; 
sentences, words; attitudes (individual and social); emphasis, 
order, proportion; unity, coherence, sequence, connectives, posi- 
tion; rhetorical devices, figures of speech, precision, clearness, 
force, elegance, propriety, and taste; attention and interest (if 
carefully safeguarded). 

(5) Speech Education 

Learning, memory, imitation, creative thinking; trial and error, 
random activity, determination of activity, habit, association; 
sets, attitudes; impression, expression; situations, relations, in- 
terrelations; subject, object, subjective, objective; organization, 
complexity. Who knows? 
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These lists are assuredly not full, merely suggestive. Particular 
omissions, however, are purposely made; no reference is given to 
soul or spirit, feelings, and will; attention and interest are suggested 
sparingly; intellect and emotions are left out altogethétr, though 
they might appear once in a while with adequate accompanying 
restrictions on their meaning. So also with thought, belief, con- 
viction; all will drop often in conversation and on the printed page; 
but wherever used, there must be clear understanding of what they 
are not intended to mean. They must be confined to only those 
general, large uses for which alone they are adequate. 

In conclusion we call the aéention of all interested people to the 
idea here offered to their thinking; here possibly is a thought worth 
considering. The belief is that here is presented a éruth that ought 
to appeal to the imagination of every member of the profession who 
has any spirit whatsoever. Whether your soul is persuaded by 
reasoning or by the operation of the feelings—that is, whether 
your intellect approves or your emotions give an impulsive assent— 
does not affect our will to learn the truth. The whole purpose is 
to convince men that they should exert their wills and direct their 
attention to arousing interest in proper habits of speech!! Intelligible 
enough language, eh bien? So we speak after the manner of men 
going about their work-a-day affairs; men who are not drawing 
hairlines or shaving a milimeter’s breadth. But not so the draughts- 
man or the designer, nor the skilled machinist, who ever makes a 
new tool when confronted with a new need. We may properly 
express the pious hope that our needs for new tools will be small, 
but also that we shall not be afraid to keep up with our necessities, 
while we make careful use of what we already have. 
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Nothing is of greater importance in the professional training 
of teachers than the cultivation of a pleasing voice and clear, dis- 
tinct utterance and the acquisition of ability to express thoughts 
effectively before an audience. The teacher, more than any one 
else, needs adequate training in public speaking. The teacher is 
absolutely dependent, not only for success, but for a livelihood 
upon this power of effective public speech. Our entire system of 
instruction has been based on the fact that speech is more potent 
than written signs. All know that books can not take the place 
of the voice of the teacher in the classroom. From Kindergarten 
to University, instruction having the personal element of speech is 
considered the most valuable. 

But not only is it essential that teachers have training in public 
speaking for their own needs, but they must also have the ability 
to train the speech and voice of the children under their care. 
Teachers must approach a part of their duty which they have gen- 
erally shirked,—the improvement of the speech of their pupils. 
The importance of good speech,—good tone and good enuncia- 
tion,—can hardly be overemphasized. Yet, during the past 
generation at least, instruction in speech has been generally neg- 
lected in our American schools. As a rule, we may say that neither 
in school nor at home does the young American receive any instruc- 
tion in the use of his voice in the right way to utter the various 
sounds which make up his language. We Americans must improve 
our speech work in the schools before our educational system is 
truly and fully efficient. 


In Holland we find an instructive example. There, particular 
care is given to the training of the voice and the refinement of the 
speech of teachers. To every Dutch training school for teachers 
is attached nowadays a specialist in voice hygienics, as he is called, 
who is salaried by the government or by the municipality to which 
the school belongs. Moreover, in the larger cities, as in The Hague 
and Amsterdam, the municipality has appointed a specialist in 
voice hygienics, who gives courses free of charge to the teachers 
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of the municipal schools. Generally, all the teachers of the 
municipality take a course, for it gives them a better chance 
for appointment and for promotion when they have well trained 
voices and refined speech. It isa matter of course that these trained 
teachers exert a favorable, refining influence over the speech of 
their pupils. Young teachers, who have followed the course, take 
pleasure in correcting the speech and purifying the accent of the 
children under their care and demand from them a faultless pro- 
nunciation. Besides this care of the voice and the refinement of 
speech in general by these trained teachers special defects of speech 
are attended to by specialists in speech impediments, who visit the 
public schools regularly and at the request of the teacher examine 
the pupils who suffer from such speech defects. 

It is to be hoped that the increasing attention given to oral 
composition in our English classes and the wider use of the topical 
recitation in all subjects will give greater opportunity for our 
students to acquire facility in speaking at length before an audience. 
But we can not expect such results from the children unless the 
teachers are trained to lead the way. We must first train our 
teachers so that they may in turn train the children in the effective 
presentation of their thoughts. 

That those who have in charge the supervision and criticism of 
teachers are awake to the importance of a good speaking voice for 
the teacher, may be seen from an examination of the various score- 
cards and efficiency record blanks that have recently appeared for 
the rating of teachers. In the University of Chicago Efficiency 
Record Blank, there is listed under Personal Equipment: Voice— 
Pitch, Quality, Clearness of school room voice. In the University 
of Wisconsin Score Card, prepared by E. C. Elliott, Voice is in- 
cluded as one of the points to be considered under Physical Effi- 
ciency. In the Score Card of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research is included the following: 


Voice is 
pleasing...... harsh....... a 
clear........ indistinct.......... 
i cihsitambiedos 


The question now arises as to what kind of courses our Normal 
Schools are providing for the professional training of teachers in 
the speech arts in order to meet this need for a clear and distinct 
utterance, a pleasing tone, and an ability to speak effectively 
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before an audience. In order to answer this question I have 
examined the catalogues of twenty-six leading normal schools in 
various sections of the country and the results of this investigation 
are presented below. 


The first striking fact that manifests itself in an examination of 
the work given in public speaking in these normal schools is the wide 
variance in the titles given to the departments under which the 
work is conducted, as may be seen from the following table. 





NAME OF DEPARTMENT NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 





Courses given under English Department 6 
by Teachers of English 


Courses given under English Department 
by special teachers of Public Speaking 4 


Separate Departments: 
Department of Expression 
Department of Reading 
Department of Reading and Expression 
Department of Public Speaking 
Department of Public Speaking and Expression 
Department of Reading and Oratory 
Department of Reading and Public Speaking 
Department of Technical English 
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Naturally with this wide divergence in the titles of departments 
there is a corresponding divergence in the titles of teachers. The 
twenty-eight teachers specifically hired for Public Speaking work 
may be classified under fourteen different titles, as is shown in 
the table on opposite page. 

In regard to the number of public speaking teachers in each 
school: 


13 schools have one teacher 
3 schools have two teachers 
3 schools have three teachers 
7 schools have all courses taught by regular English teachers 
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TITLE NUMBER OF TEACHERS 





| Professor of Public Speaking 

Associate Professor of Public Speaking 
Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 
Teacher of Public Speaking 

Teacher of Public Speaking and Orthography 
Professor of Expression 

Instructor in Expression 

Teacher of Expression 

Teacher of Expression and Physical Culture 
Professor of Reading 

Instructor in Reading 

Teacher of Reading 

Assistant in English 

Teacher of English and Expression 
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In order to show the utter lack of standardization of the courses 
of study in Speech in the Curricula of the Normal Schools, I am 
giving below brief outlines of typical courses of study as offered 
in a few representative normal schools throughout the country. 
In these outlines, the titles of the courses are given as they appear 
in the catalogues. No attempt has been made to describe the 
courses in detail, although in most cases the title given indicates 
the nature of the course. 


Northern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, IIl. 
1. Voice Culture 
2. Bodily Expression 
3. Reading and Dramatic Work 
4. Public Speaking 
5. Advanced Reading 
6. Phonetics 
State Normal School, Springfield, Mo. 
1. Elementary Oral Reading 
. Advanced Oral Reading 
Dramatic Interpretation 
. Oratorical Delivery 
. Dramatic Reading 
Play Production 
. Argumentation 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
1. Teachers Reading 
2. Elements of Elocution 
3. Advanced Elocution 
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. Elementary Public Speaking 
. Advanced Public Speaking 
. Debating 
. Shakespearean Reading 
. Critical Readings 
. Dramatization 
. Oral English 
. Interpretative Reading 
. Readings in Victorian Poetry 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
1. Oral and Written Composition 
2. Reading 
3. Debating 
4. Public Speaking 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 
. Fundamentals of Expression 
. Public Speaking 
. Story Telling 
. Dramatics 
. Advanced Public Speaking 
. Advanced Expression 
. Argumentation and Debate 
State Normal School, Kearney, Neb. 
. Oral Reading 
. Oral Expression 
. Public Speaking and Dramatics 
. Argumentation and Debating 
. Voice Building 
. Monologues and Story Telling 
. Applied Drama and Dramatic Art 
. Public Speaking 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1. Oral and Silent Reading 
2. Oral Expression, Voice Training, and Phonetics 
3. Methods of Reading, Story Telling, and Dramatization 
4. Advanced Interpretation, Voice Training, Platform Deportment 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
1. Reading and Drama 
2. Reading and Review Reading 
3. Debating 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
1. Evolution of Expression 
2. Vocal Technique 
3. Methods of Reading 
4. Gesture 
5 
6 
7 
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. Review of Evolution of Expression 
. Dramatic Interpretation 
. Plays and Stage Management 
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8. Impersonation 
9. Debate 
10. Extempore Speaking 
Rhode Island Normal School, Providence, R. I. 
1. Oral Interpretation and Voice Training 
2. Story Telling 
3. Public Speaking 
State Normal School for Women, Farmville, Va. 
1. Reading 
2. Reading Methods 
3. Dramatization, Festivals, and Pageants 


No attempt has been made here to evaluate the courses of 
study in public speaking according to term hours or units. This 
was intended, but on account of the variety of credit terms used 
and the failure on the part of some schools to even mention the 
amount of credit or the length of the course, it was found impossible 
to make any comparisons or draw any conclusions in this respect. 
But the above roughly indicates the wide disparity in the nature 
of the courses of study. The diversity in respect to the number 
of courses offered is indicated here. 








Number of Courses | 1 | 2/3] 4| 5 | 6 7|/8|9| 1 11 | 12 

















Number of Schools | 1] 4|5|5|1{1|2]1/ 0/3] 0 2 








Number 5 
of = 
Schools 4} [ 






































Number of Courses 12 3 4 5 © 7 $§ 9 @W 8 122 
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CONCLUSIONS 


(1) There is a great lack of standardization, not only in respect 
to number of courses, but even in the nature of the courses. In- 
dividual teachers have determined the nature of the courses of 
study according to their own training and personal interests re- 
gardless of the needs of the pupils. 

(2) Some schools neglect entirely certain essential fields of 
public speaking and devote their time to other fields some of which 
are unnecessary in the training of teachers. 

(3) There is altogether too great a proportion of time devoted 
to “Interpretative Reading,’’ “ Expression,”’ etc. 

(4) The real needs of teachers in the way of professional training 
for the kinds of public speaking they will be actually required to 
do is greatly neglected. Very few schools provide courses in which 
proper preparation is given for real voice improvement, classroom 
speaking, and professional speaking. 

(5) There is great confusion in the use of the term “Reading.” 
It is used in many different senses, often in the same course of 
study. Sometimes it refers to the mechanics of reading, again 
to the getting of thought silently from the printed page, again 
to the oral expression of literature. 














COMMON FAULTS IN COLLEGE ORATIONS 
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In discussing this subject, it is not my purpose to try to identify 
and classify all the faults that may be found in college orations. 
Such a study would involve the whole problem of preparing and 
delivering a speech. Nor is it my desire to complain of the prod- 
ucts or belittle the value of oratorical contests. Such contests, 
in spite of the criticisms that may be made against them, have 
a real educational value, and their products in many cases show 
the highest rhetorical excellence. If one will read the winning 
speeches of the Northern Oratorical League or of the Interstate 
Oratorical contests, he will find many examples of clear, forceful, 
persuasive composition. We must recognize, however, that the 
usual college orations, the ones presented in preliminaries and even 
those selected for intercollegiate contest, are bound to have serious 
defects, some of which are quite common. It is my purpose to 
remind you of some of the more characteristic faults in order that 
we as teachers may be more helpful to students preparing for ora- 
torical contests. 

I shall limit my discussion to faults that come in violation to 
two important principles. These I shall call (1) mental-emotional 
balance, and (2) forward movement towards a climax. These 
principles, while distinct, are closely related, and are often violated 
by the same fault. 

I. The principle of mental-emotional balance requires that 
the thought and feeling shall be so poised that neither completely 
out-weighs the other. At times the emotion may be stronger than 
the thought, and at other times the thought stronger than the emo- 
tion, but at no time should the emotion become so excessive that 
the thought is not clearly realized, nor the thought so cold that 
the emotion is killed. In general, the mental and emotional interest 
should rise and fall together, with the mental interest slightly strong- 
er most of the time. The emotion is not to be suppressed towards 
elimination, but is to be given the greatest freedom consistent with 
a clear, intense realization of the thought. The thought should 
be dominant. As it grows in power, the emotion may increase, 
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but the emotion should not be uniformly strong when the thought 
is uniformly weak, nor the thought uniformly strong when the 
emotion is uniformly weak. Each should harmonize with the other. 
In fact, such harmony is essential to the greatest strength of both. 

The principle of mental-emotional balance requires that in 
all forms of speaking the thought shall be so clearly communicated 
to the audience that it gives them the mental substance from which 
the emotion springs. Even in the oral interpretation of lyric 
poetry, where the spirit of self-expression seems all powerful, 
where the speaker seems unconscious of an actual audience, the 
spirit of clear realization of the thought,—of strong communication 
to self, is essential to the maintenance of mental-emotional balance. 
Wherever the spirit of self-expression is dominant, the spirit of 
communication should be kept strong. It should not, however, 
be allowed to destroy the emotion which the spirit of self-expression 
creates. 

In the majority of cases, the problem of maintaining a mental- 
emotional balance is the problem of keeping the spirit of communi- 
cation strong. This is especially true in college orations for in 
these the tendency towards excessive emotion is common. This 
tendency is due in part to the fact that orations must be on emo- 
tional themes, nonemotional themes are not suited to oratorical 
treatment. Themes that are coldly intellectual whose interest 
goes no deeper than the satisfaction of mental curiosity, and whose 
aim is information only, do not have intrinsic power to lift the 
speaker and audience above the commonplace. The theme of an 
oration must touch life’s needs directly and deeply. It must be of 
vital personal or public interest. It must have strong persuasive 
possibilities,—something that can grip the speaker and stir the 
audience. Such subjects as ‘The Habits of the Toad” and “The 
Action of the Crico-thyroid Muscle” cannot do this. Their emo- 
tional appeal is so weak that they preclude the possibility of ear- 
nestly persuasive speech. Themes for orations must be rich in 
emotional possibilities—richer usually that subjects for debates 
or topics for extemporaneous discussion; and out of this very rich- 
ness springs the danger of excessive emotion. 

Another cause of this tendency towards excessive emotion in 
college orations may be the time limit placed upon them. It may 
be that this time is too short for the adequate presentation of the 
intellectual background of a vital theme, and that the speaker 
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must confine himself to general conclusions and cannot give the 
thought materials on which these conclusions are based. It is 
certain that this time limit makes it necessary to exclude many 
things, and thus intensifies the problem of retaining the most 
important things. And since the general conclusions in the speak- 
er’s mind are apt to seem more important to him than the facts 
and reasons upon which they are based, he is in danger of over- 
emphasizing these generalities. He omits the intellectual back- 
ground without which his emotion seems inflated. His speech 
becomes but the emotional part of a longer speech, and he ascends 
so abruptly to a high emotional level that the audience cannot 
follow him. 

To my mind, however, the fundamental cause of this emotional 
separation between speaker and audience is not the time limit. 
While the time limit may make the temptation towards excessive 
emotion stronger, it is not the chief cause of this fault. A more 
fundamental and more common cause is, not too little time in which 
to present the intellectual background of the subject, but too little 
intellectual background to present. The time allowed is really 
too long for what the speaker has to say. Consequently he must 
fill it up with irrelevant philosophy and history, with overdrawn 
description, and with prolonged and repeated appeals. He is 
stirred with a general idea of a vital message, but does not do suffi- 
cient reading and investigation. How do students usually prepare 
orations? They know a contest is coming and decide to enter it. 
They get a line of thought that appeals to them, and then trust 
largely to their own information to develop it. If they have a 
desire to read, in many cases they do not know what to read. 
They write without a definite plan of the speech worked out. They 
pay more attention to the style of expression than to the force 
of ideas. They look at winning speeches and masterpieces of 
oratory and strive to shape their style after these models. Too 
often they prepare to impress an audience and win a contest, rather 
than to impress themselves with truth and to express in a simple 
and spontaneous manner the things they have thought and felt. 
Sometimes the preparation is left until the eleventh hour, with 
the result that the thought is only half clear. Thus the burden 
of winning is shifted to the delivery, and this must be noisy with 
emotion in order to cover up the lack of clear, vigorous thought. 
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Three of the general causes, then, of excessive emotion in college 
orations are (1) the emotional richness of the subjects treated, 
(2) the limited time for their treatment, and (3) inadequate and 
misconceived preparation. 

In our consideration of the principle of mental-emotional bal- 
ance, however, we must not forget that while the danger of exces- 
sive emotion causes many characteristic faults in college orations, 
the lack of strong emotional response in the majority of students, 
often in those whose intellectual powers are keen, makes it difficult 
for them to succeed in oratorical contests. Lack of genuine emo- 
tional fire is one of the most serious handicaps to students of oratory. 
Emotional power is essential to the highest success, but this power, 
like all great power, is useless and dangerous if not controlled. 
However, in our efforts to control it in students we should try not 
to weaken it, but rather to put it under the mastery of clear, ener- 
gized thinking. It is not less emotional steam that is needed in 
orations, but a stronger intellectual engine for the control and 
utilization of the same. 

When we read orations and listen to oratorical contests we soon 
discover concrete evidence of the violation of mental-emotional 
balance. In printed speeches, we find this, first, in the subjects 
announced. Such subjects as “The March of the Constitution,” 
“The Battle with Lawlessness,” “‘The Master Force of Progress,” 
“After the Shackles have been Removed,” “ Modern Feudalism,” 
“The New Prometheus,” “The Grim Chieftain,” and “The Im- 
perishable State,” point towards emotional inflation, and a tendency 
of the speaker to outrun his audience. 

A second evidence of the lack of mental-emotional balance is 
seen in the strained style of introductions. This shows itself 
in the attempt to use striking sentences, epigrams, antitheses, and 
weighty thoughts at the very beginning. This fault is illustrated 
in the following: 

“Political and religious reforms move slowly. We change our 
beliefs and at the same time hold fast to old customs.” 

“Kings may reign, parliaments may govern, but public opinion 
is the ultimate source of power.” 

“History is made by thought, not by victorious arms; its periods 
are marked by advance, not by monumental granite. Men die, 
but their influence goes on forever.” 
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“America’s watchword has been sounded. Across the land 
like a mighty trumpet-call has gone forth the cry, Prepare! To-day 
our big guns point outward; our harbors are mined, our defenses are 
strengthened for action. But America’s preparedness depends 
on more than guns and ammunition; it depends on a strong united 
citizenry, and, ladies and gentlemen, we are awakening in the shad- 
ow of the world’s greatest war to find that in that vital inner pre- 
paredness the United States of America is woefully lacking. We 
are giving thought to biplane and dreadnaught and submarine, but 
we are neglecting to Americanize our immigrant.” 

The sudden descent from “America’s watchword”’ to “ladies 
and gentlemen” is an interesting reversal of the natural order of 
growth in emotional interest. 

Strained style in the introduction also shows itself in the attempt 
to use impressive description and thrilling narration. An easy 
narrative style at the beginning of a speech is desirable when well 
used. But when overworked, it destroys the mental-emotional 
balance. In the following the abrupt introduction of the historical 
present asks too much of the imagination of the audience. 

“Tt is noontide in a quiet Southern town. The habitual languid 
life is roused to commotion as deputies lead a dusky prisoner to 
his trial.” 

The poetic usage seen in the words noontide and dusky also 
suggest inflation of style. 

In the following the details of the picture demand more than 
the audience will see. 

“Before the massive structure of an American Industry stands 
the lonely figure of an aged workman. The knarled hands, the 
drooping shoulders, the blended spine, the blank face, bespeak a 
life of constant toil, while the hollow eyes, the sunken cheeks, and 
the tattered garments hanging from his wasted body tell the story of 
privation and want. Leaning heavily upon his cane, the old man 
stands for a moment gazing upon the great clouds of smoke pouring 
from the giant funnels of the foundry, then slowly turned and silent- 
ly crept away. This man typifies the living tragedy in the human 
scrap-heap of American industry.” 

The historical present, the heaping up of adjectives, the poetic 
usage, the shift of tense, and the incongruity of “the living tragedy 
of the human scrap-heap of American industry,” are evidence of 
the inflation of this introduction. 
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Here are two other examples of overworked description and nar- 
ration, both presented in the same contest of the Northern Oratori- 
cal League. 

“The gray September day closed on the life of Paris. The 
wheels of toil had ceased their dreary rounds. The laborers, worn 
with the day’s work, had returned to their homes. France’s Capital 
was at rest, save a score of earnest statesmen who wrestled with a 
weighty problem; twenty men in whose hands lay the freedom of an 
enslaved people,” 

“Three hundred years ago, on the eve of St. Bartholomew’s day, 
Paris lay shrouded in the shadows of evening. Vender’s cry and 
rattling cart were muffled in the folds of dusk. The ancient build- 
ings were wrapped in the stillness and calm of night. After the 
rumble and roar of the day’s trafiic, Paris lay at rest.” 

Still another evidence of a strained style in the introduction is 
the premature use of figures of speech, especially poor ones. This 
fault is frequently associated, as in the following examples, with a 
balancing of phrases and a repetition of the same form of sentence 
structure which results in a rhythm not suited to the introduction. 

“The history of nations is written in the biographies of its lead- 
ers. Its destiny is formed by pioneer thinkers who blaze the trails 
for national development. Cavour, fired by nationalistic dreams, 
raised the rock wastes of Piedmont into a European power. Bis- 
mark, dreaming of a German empire, waved a wand of diplomacy 
over scattered provinces, and from these fragments arose an organ- 
ized state. Gladstone, spurred by moral zeal, forced British pride to 
accept the principles of international arbitration. Likewise, one of 
our leaders, James Monroe, gave America a far-reaching principle.” 

“Perhaps no period of equal length has been so crowded with 
political events as the closing quarter of the nineteenth century. 
China, wrapped in the grave clothes of antiquity, has come forth 
from the tomb of Oriental seclusion. Germany’s petty kingdoms, 
under the titanic hand of Bismark, have been welded into the 
strength of empire. Liberalism, leaping from the brow of Glad- 
stone, has thrown wide the castle doors of English conservatism. 
The Teutonic idea of democracy seems to represent ‘the tide and 
passion of the time.’ Its upheaving power has altered the history 
of imperialism and has shifted the world’s political center of grav- 
ity.” 
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“History is made by thought, not by victorious arms; its periods 
are marked by advances, not by monumental granite. Men die, 
but their influence goes on forever. Their thoughts, marshalled by 
Truth, drive bigot Error from the temple of Religion, and strike 
from the limbs of bondmen the chains of oppression. A Roger 
Williams, driven from the fireside of Puritan piety, establishes on 
the bleak shores of Rhode Island a colony which has for the rock 
of its foundation freedom of conscience. John Brown hurls himself 
against the institution of slavery, and the startled South sends him 
to the scaffold. But his spirit goes marching on before triumphant 
armies, until they bivouac amid the gleaming watch-fires of emanci- 
pated freedom.” 

If we could study these examples closely, we would find several 
indications of strained style. 

A strained style is not confined to the introduction. The 
presence of vague, shifting figures of speech, and of forced or bor- 
rowed style is too often found through the body of the speech. The 
following will illustrate this fact. 

“When the siren song of state rights was luring the republic 
on the rocks of disunion, there came a Marshall.” 

“Our mission is to strike the chains from the ankles of war- 
burdened humanity.”’ 

“For the past century she (Russia) has been creeping with 
stealthy but certain tread into the byways of the Orient, until 
to-day her tyrannical hand has its clutches on more than one- 
sixth of the entire globe.” 

The incongruity ia these is apparent. War-burdened does 
not suggest chains on ankles, creeping and stealthy are out of harmony 
with certain tread, while a hand clutching one-sixth of the globe sug- 
gests the cartoonist’s imagination. 

The following is a more extended riot of figures: 

“Spain’s colonial empire, built as it was on the quicksands of a 
government by force had crumbled and fallen into decay. For 
nearly a century the coast towns of South America were caught 
in the web of British pirates. In this benighted continent a myriad 
of men and women bowed in abject terror to the Spanish inquisition. 
Here was a people fearing to cast off the shackles of a crumbling 
government, lest they should feel the reforged chains of a new enemy 
close about them. 
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“In this momentous hour the United States blazed across the 
horizon of a new continent, the Monroe Doctrine. Out upon the 
stormy waves of the Atlantic, beyond the blue waters of the Mexican 
Gulf and the Carribean Sea, soared the new Monroe Doctrine, 
impersonating the American eagle itself, one of whose wings was 
beating off the Old World powers, while the other was struggling 
for supremacy against the activities of the Orient. Impressed 
and inspired by this manifestation of national unselfishness, the 
Southern countries accepted the Monroe Doctrine with gratitude 
and joy. They at once began to organize governments modeled 
after their strong neighbor on the north. They demonstrated 
to the world that an oppressed people, downtrodden in ignorance 
and superstition, could rise out of this hopeless tangle of jungle 
and swamp, and conquer themselves. * * * “The Monroe Doctrine, 
the altruistic moral wall which we flung around South America in 
her infancy.” 

Any one who is familiar with the speeches of Ingersoll and 
Phillips will recognize the borrowed style in the following: 

“By whom is this verdict rendered? * * * Not by those who 
bivouacked in simple fellowship with him (Napoleon) at Marengo, 
at Austerlitz, * * * who swept with him and the eagles over the 
threatening Alps and through the laughing valleys of Italy, and 
trod with him the blood-stained snows of Russia.” 

“Now, if you were to relate the career of Washington, you 
would take it from the testimony of the loyal American, not from 
the British Tory. If you wished to determine the motives of 
Cromwell, you would find them written in the heart of English 
Puritans, not in the annals of the Royalists. ‘If I stood here to- 
night to tell the story of Napoleon,’ exclaimed Wendell Phillips, 
‘I would take it from the lips of Frenchmen, who find no language 
rich enough to paint the great captain of the nineteenth century.’ 
But in dealing with his story to-night, we must take it from the lips 
of Englishmen, Germans, and Russians, who despised this powerful 
enemy of monarchies and aristocracies,—this low-born emperor 
of the people,—and who hated them because he had beaten them 
in battle. 

“We might compare him to Washington, but he was a more 
consummate genius than the great American, and had not the sea 
to save him from the wrath of his foes. We might compare him 
to Cromwell, but the great Puritan fought only a portion of his 
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own people, while the emperor of the French contended against the 
allied forces of Europe. We might compare him to Augustus Caesar, 
but the great Roman * * * ” etc. 

Still another violation of the principle of mental-emotional 
balance is exaggeration in thought rather than in style. The 
following seem to me to illustrate this fault. 

“Thrift implies a wage margin above the level of mere subsis- 
tence,—a margin which three-fourths of all the male workers do 
not enjoy. * * * The practice of thrift by a family already strug- 
gling to secure the bare necessities of life; by a family deprived of 
recreation, education, and a moments surcease from the dread and 
fear of hunger; by a family unable to provide efficient medical 
aid for its sick, or a decent burial for its dead, would mean to lower 
the present standard of living below the level of animal existence, 
and to give to posterity a race of physical, mental, and moral 
starvelings.” 

“Ten_million people (in the United States) do not get enough 
to eat. * * * One-half of our adult workers receive less than the 
minimum we call a living wage.” 

Such statements as these without proof seem over-emotional. 
Exaggeration may sometimes be necessary to arouse an audience, 
but it often becomes a fault. 

The faults that spring from a violation of the principle of mental- 
emotional balance are not confined to the composition of an oration, 
but may be heard in the delivery of a speech. In fact, a composi- 
tion with good mental-emotional balance may have this destroyed 
by the delivery. First, the vocalization may be uniformly full 
and noisy, the sound covering up the sense. The bellow of the 
orotund and the awe-inspiring solemnity of the pectoral may 
swallow up the still small voice of the thought. Lack of 
variety in pitch, rate, touch, and tone,—uniformity in inflection, 
melody, speed, grouping, intensity, and vocal fullness,—often makes 
a clear, intense transmission of the thought impossible. It results 
in a succession of vocal sounds in which a monotonous mood is 
strong, but the thought obscure. Part of this unbalancing of the 
mental and emotional interest may come directly from the speaker’s 
inability to enunciate with perfect distinctness. Perfect enuncia- 
tion will help a speaker to control tones which would otherwise 
be too full, hollow, breathy, or noisy for the thought. 
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The stage behavior of the speaker often violates the principle 
of mental-emotional balance. Any conscious attempt to produce 
an effect upon the audience will do this. An attempt at the begin- 
ning of the speech to command the attention of the audience by 
studied deliberation, or a conscious setting-up of the physical 
personality, or a steady sweep of the eyes over the vast assembly, 
will make the appearance stronger than the spirit back of it and 
destroy that spontaneity and genuineness which justifies all ac- 
tion. Deliberation is important, and the setting-up of physical 
personality wholly desirable, but these things should be consciously 
practiced in preparation for the speech, and not while the speaker 
faces his audience. When one is in the thick of battle, setting-up 
exercises should shift for themselves. 

This idea also applies to gesture. Gestures should be practiced 
until the speaker uses ‘hem without knowing it. “Canned” 
gestures, the frequent use of first one hand and then the other, 
and the use of both arms fully extended, are common evidence of 
lack of mental emotional balance. Whenever form is evident, the 
sense is obscured. The principle of mental-emotional balance 
requires that form shall be subservient to substance. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher was returning from church one Sunday with 
his son, Henry Ward Beecher, when Henry Ward Beecher was a boy. 
Dr. Beecher seemed very much depressed, and his son asked the 
reason. “I never preached a poorer sermon in my life,” said Dr. 
Beecher. 

“Why, father,” said his son, “I never heard you preach louder.” 

“That’s just it,” said Dr. Beecher, “When I haven’t much to 
say I always holler.”’ 

When noise and gesture get in the way, thought has a slim 
chance. 

Let us now consider briefly the second principle commonly 
violated in college orations, the principle of forward movement 
towards a climax. In brief, this principle requires that the thought 
of a speech shall grow until it bears the ripened fruit; that flowers 
of thought,—imagination and music, expressing themselves in 
figurative language and rhythmical style,—shall not be placed 
among the roots; that the introduction shall be relatively unemo- 
tional, free from figures of speech, and from poetic tendencies. It 
requires that the thought and emotion shall have a cummulative 
effect. 
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A splendid application of this principle may be studied in Lin- 
coln’s Second Inaugural Address. Here, the emotion rises easily 
yet quickly from the simple statement, “At this second appearing 
to take the oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for 
an extended address than there was at first.’’ It grows through 
the ideas that “On the occasion corresponding to this four years 
ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil 
war,” that “Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or 
the duration which it has already attained,” that “Each looked for 
an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astound- 
ing,” that “Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God,” 
but that “The prayer of both could not be answered.”” The emo- 
tion strengthens itself with the hope that “this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away,” and with the declaration that “if 
God wills” the war shall continue; and it reaches its climax in the 
sublime appeal at the close: 

“With malice towards none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, and to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 

Violations of this principal of forward movement may come from 
several sources. The student may not have a practical apprecia- 
tion of the principle. He may never have felt it strongly in his 
nerves and muscles. Besides, ideas may all feel about alike to him. 
Then his sense of the logical relationship of ideas may be weak, and 
his ability to make a clear, orderly plan undeveloped. 

A common way of violating this principle, as already suggested, 
is excessive emotion in the introduction. Another way is by a 
weak deductive plan in which the most important idea is so strongly 
presented early in the speech that the following development adds 
nothing to the power of this idea. Still another way is by a weak 
inductive plan in which startling facts, striking scenes, and eloquent 
passages are thrown together without proper association and inter- 
pretation. A more common way is the introduction of unnecessary 
history in which the evolution of the idea is traced from its remote 
ancestors. One of the most characteristic violations of this prin- 
ciple, and the only one I shall illustrate, is the use of false leads. 
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This tendency to start ideas that should not be suggested is es- 
pecially strong in the introduction. Practically every speech in the 
Northern Oratorical League last year presented ideas in the intro- 
duction that did not start a forward development of the main idea 
and in some cases turned the thought towards other ideas of greater 
interest than the ones presented. 

In the winning speech, where the central idea was the Ameri- 
canization of the immigrant, the first thought suggested was the 
demand for military preparedness. In the speech winning second 
honor the main thought hovered about the idea that the scholar 
should work for better economic adjustment, but the introductory 
thought was that democracy and despotism were struggling in 
Europe, and that Americanization must mean a great democracy. 
A speech on the Monroe Doctrine began with a statement that 
“history is written in biographies.” It then introduced Cavour, 
Bismark, and Gladstone, then James Monroe. Then the thought 
shifted from biographies to the Monroe Doctrine. 

This false lead is such a common and flagrant fault that I want 
to emphasize it by further illustration. The first is the introduction 
to a speech on “The Cry of Humanity.” 

“We are living in an era marked by tremendous, unsolved 
problems. We are face to face with such questions as our mer- 
chant marine, monopoly in business, immigration, and international 
peace. Preplexing as these questions are, they must yield in im- 
portance, even as others have yielded before them, to the problem 
of problems—the plight of the toiler.” 

The following is the beginning of a speech on “Industrial 
diseases.” 

“In the early part of the eighteenth century, when the frontier 
began to march across the American continent, one-half of the 
present area of the United States was still covered by the primeval 
forest. It was a magnificent empire of eight hundred fifty million 
acres containing four thousand billion feet of merchantable timber. 
There was a heritage, which for immensity and for variety of species 
had never been equaled. So vast and so apparently unending 
were the reaches of the forest that the nation confidently believed 
its resources could never be exhausted. It was for this reason 
that every one accepted with complacency the era of ruthless waste 
that had already begun; no one offered to protest when the lumber 
companies of the frontier left behind them their characteristic 
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trail of devastation. The very magnificence of the heritage gen- 
erated in the optimistic west a spirit of reckless disregard for waste. 
What though the waste be large! Lumber is cheap, and the supply 
is unlimited! 

“In this spirit of careless optimism lies the tragedy of the 
forest. In this spirit lies the tragedy of wasted minerals and 
depleted soils. In this spirit lies the saddest tragedy of all, the 
tragedy of wasted labor.” 

False leads are not confined to the introduction. If we could 
analyze several speeches, we would find many instances where 
forward movement towards a climax is stopped by the introduction 
of diverting ideas. 

I have discussed two principles which are commonly violated 
in college orations. Ways of preventing some of these violations 
have occurred to each of you. My concluding suggestions are 
these: 

First, we should insist that students preparing for oratorical 
contests state in a clear, concise sentence their central thought. 
Second, that they shall, before writing, submit a detailed outline 
of their ideas, and that each idea shall be clearly expounded, general 
assertions backed up, and unnecessary ideas eliminated. Third 
that reading and investigation be more extensive. Fourth, that a 
simple style in introduction be used, and that all struggle for effect 
in composition and delivery be subordinated to the substance of 
the message. 

While I have emphasized the faults in college orations, I would 
not forget their virtues, nor eliminate oratorical contests. The 
art of writing and delivering an effective short oration demands 
the best thinking, the best writing, and the best speaking a student 
can give, and is an art to aid which teachers of Public Speaking 
may profitably devote their best efforts. 


BE BRO PA pce Wie 
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IN GENERAL 

HIS issue of THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL is so crowded with other 

material that the editorial section will not intrude itself to 
the extent of taking up very much space. We had in mind to write 
an editorial concerning public speaking and war, but after receiv- 
ing the various items touching upon this matter which appear in 
the Forum Section, we decided that editorial comment might well 
be dispensed with. The same is true of the somewhat related 
subject of intercollegiate contests during war time. It is perhaps 
desirable, however, to say here that THE QUARTERLY very much 
desires to announce in October, if possible, and certainly in January, 
whatever action may have been taken up to that time in various 
institutions regarding intercollegiate contests. 

Another subject which will be proper academic news is the sub- 
ject of change in departmental labels to square with the changes 
adopted by the National Association and THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
at the last convention. Some institutions have already changed. 
Others are in the process of changing. It is to be hoped that 
readers will notify THE QUARTERLY of changes in order that a list 
of such readjustments may be announced in October. 

The editor always has some things on his mind which he would 
like to express concerning copy for THE QUARTERLY. Such expres- 
sion has been in part made in a note appended to the New Books 
Sections oNthis issue. May we say further here that under the 
new arrangement THE QUARTERLY closes promptly on the day set. 
The copy for the October number, the next issue, will close on the 
ist of October. Any material arriving October 2nd will have no 
chance of publication before January. There have been a number 
of disappointments in regard to material for this issue. Consider- 
able copy which has been definitely promised has not arrived. It 

is to be hoped in the long period to elapse before the next issue 
appears that a great deal of the best possible copy will reach the 
editor’s desk. 
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THE WAR AND INTERCOLLEGIATE CONTESTS 


HE chairman of the War Committee of the Association has 

been asked by a number of instructors whether the Committee 
had any opinion on the subject of intercollegiate debates during 
war time; of course he had none as the matter had not seemed of 
interest until the last month. He presented his interrogations to 
two members of the War Committee. Both thought a preliminary 
report of opinions based on a questionnaire ought to appear in this 
issue of the Quarterly Journal in the hope that it would bring in 
discussion to the Committee during the summer and the beginning 
months of the next school year so that the Committee might later 
consider the wisdom of making definite recommendations. Because 
of the shortness of time the chairman has been unable to get the 
consensus of opinion of the War Committee as a whole, and the fol- 
lowing is a mere summary of the replies received to a questionnaire 
mailed to the members of the Association. About one-third of 
the members have replied, yet the replies are representative of 
East and West and of large and small schools. A summary of 
the spirit of the replies will suffice. 

The Questionnaire requested opinions on continuing (1) inter- 
collegiate debate and (2) intercollegiate oratory during the war. 
No one favored discontinuing the intercollegiate oratorical contests 
who did not favor discontinuing the debating also. Many favored 
discontinuing debate but not oratory, on the grounds that more 
men were involved. Only two replied that they favored discon- 
tinuing all contests between institutions. One replied that he 
was not opposed to the doing away with all intercollegiate public 
speaking contests not only as a war-time, but as an academic policy. 

Replies from the middle-West as a rule favored the discontinuing 
of debate contests between schools. Replies from the Eastern 
sections favored the continuation of both, except some preferred 
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the extemporaneous contest, where the speaker learned of his exact 
subject only an hour or two before he spoke to the oratorical con- 
test. Professor Winans cited the incident of President Schurman 
attending a meeting and personally urging upon the members the 
necessity of discussion of present day issues. Professor Winans 
also raised very aptly this point, “If we could have lively local 
discussions without intercollegiate debate, all right. Is that possi- 
ble as college life is now developed?” Professor O’ Neill also noted 
that many of the very questions which our students should now be 
studying and gathering information are not debatable, or at least 
would not make good questions for intercollegiate debate. He sug- 
gested that the oratorical contest, however, gave a good opportunity 
for the student to study and form opinions and publicly discuss 
the great issues of the hour. 

Most of the replies favored continuing these contests as professor 
Bassett put it, “If the local conditions make it possible.”” Never- 
theless, strong conviction exists on both sides of the case. The 
director of one of our largest departments replied that he wondered 
at the necessity of the questionnaire and why college professors 
should be thinking of such things. Of course there should be no dis- 
continuing of the contests, he believed. On the other hand, the di- 
rector of another department in a well known university, replied 
with equal vigor, “I hope the War Committee will render a real] patri- 
otic service by opposing these contests during the period of the war.” 

All replies mentioned the desirability of public discussion of the 
war questions, but only a few seemed to take into consideration 
the possibility, and maybe desirability, of limiting contests to 
intra mural activities. Considerable uncertainty will be experi- 
enced this fall in selecting teams. (The leaders of the debating 
teams at the University of Iowa last December were subject to call 
any day during the last two weeks of the period preceding the de- 
bate, but fortunately for the debates they were not called until 
afterward. The Northern Oratorical League Contest occurs May 
3. Just 6 days prior, the University of Iowa’s representative was 
called to Camp Dodge and the call came like lightning from clear 
sky as there were 27 men ahead of him and he had not expected 
to be called until after the contest at least.) Some replied, that 
they did not believe it would be a good thing for debate to be sudden- 
ly deprived of speakers by the draft a few days before the debate. 
The public discussions would tend to become inadequate. Then, 
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intercollegiate debate will fall to freshmen and sophomores largely 
and to new men. Some institutions have an established policy 
against underclassmen appearing in intercollegiate contests. To 
the minds of some, men should not be allowed on teams when these 
men are subject to early call in the draft, for they believe that there 
are activities more important to such a student than the intensive 
study of any one of the questions now available for intercollegiate 
debate. 

Also to one studying the replies, it becomes apparent that there 
are those who wish to see intercollegiate contests in public speaking 
done away with altogether and tHat this offers an opportune moment 
to take the step, at least to make the trial without contests and judge 
of the results. They are loaded down with teaching and the 
“sport”? brings extra work and worry. They wish to cease being 
“coaches”’ and get out of “the game business.”’ 

GLENN N. MERRY, 


Chairman of the War Committee of the National Association. 


State University of Iowa 
April 27, 1918. 


THE ART OF MAKING A SPEECH! 
(1) CaREFUL PLANNING EsSENTIAL 

N ORDER to sell the most bonds it is important to arrange your 

facts in orderly sequence so that each hearer may follow with the 
least effort. To do this, your speech should be carefully planned 
well in advance of delivery. 

BE ADAPTABLE 

Let your speech fit your audience. Different arguments will 
sometimes appeal to munitions workers from those which appeal 
to farmers. 

Talk in terms that are understandable by the greatest number. 

BE CLEAR 

First of all, think. Then express your thoughts in simple lan- 

guage—short words and short sentences. 


' This is chapter II of the United States Treasury Department’s “Hand Book 
for Speakers, Third Liberty Loan.’’ It is reprinted here in full in order to bring before 
the whole profession of teachers of speech (and to preserve in the record!) this exceed- 
ingly interesting document, issues, as it is, under such high auspices for a great, 
immediate, practical purpose.—Ed. 
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DRAW VERBAL PICTURIS 
Just as pictures on a page attract more attention than type, a 
verbal description that visualizes a scene makes a strong impression 
on your hearers. 
APPEAL TO TEF EMOTIONS AS WELL AS TO THE INTELLECT 
People fight their best, work their hardest, and make their big- 
gest sacrifices when both their emotions and reason are appealed to. 


(2) GENERAL SUGGESTIONS ON MATERIAL TO BE PRESENTED 

General patriotic appeals may be stirring for the moment, but 
they do not make a lasting impression. Speakers should be simple, 
direct, and concrete. Striking verbal pictures rivet attention and 
are likely to be remembered and thought of later. 

1. In order to get your hearers to buy Liberty bonds, make 
them realize the present situation—how the war stands at the 
present moment—and the position of the United States in the war. 
Assume that since you are talking to that part of the population 
who have money to invest, that they have sufficient stability to hear 
the entire truth. It is not desirable to fill them with optimism. 

2. Your hearers should be made to feel their obligation in this 
matter of buying the bonds. An appeal should be made to their 
sense of duty. They should be made to realize that they can be of 
genuine service to their country. 

3. Explain to your hearers that the Liberty bond is a promise 
made by the United States Government to pay interest on such 
bond semi-annually until its maturity, at which time the bond will 
be paid at its face value. The wealth of the United States is back 
of these bonds and the United States Government has never re- 
pudiated a single one of its obligations. 

4. It is desirable to tell your audience just what a bond is—the 
two forms in which they are issued and how and when the interest 
is paid. It is desirable to exhibit to them a bond as you speak. 
This will show them what it looks like and that you yourself believe 
in what you say to the point of investing your money in Liberty 
bonds. 

5. Show your hearers that a Liberty bond is the safest investment 
in the world. Show them that the country is not impoverished by 
these loans to the Government. During and after the last two Lib- 
erty loans the bank deposits through the country have actually 
increased. 
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6. Secretary McAdoo has stated that: “All of this financing is 
largely merely a matter of shifting credits. Practically all of the 
money will remain in this country and will not involve any loss of 
gold or any loss of values.” 

7. Thrift and economy beget thrift and economy. It has been 
proved by experience that if you can get people to practice thrift and 
economy for the sake of their Government that they will soon form 
the habit of practicing thrift and economy. 

8. Convince your audience that the help of every American is 
needed. The enemy our country fights is strong and unscrupu- 
lous. The German Government will value no life, no principle, no 
faith where its own welfare is concerned. Such an enemy must be 
fought with the whole united power of our people. The future of 
our country hinges on how its people answer its call to duty. 

9. Show how easy it is to buy abond. Itisa perfectly simple and 
easy way to save money. Explain that many employers and some 
banks and stores have offered to handle the sale of bonds on install- 
ments. Have the names of such banks and stores with you. Many 
employers will, if desired, withhold $1 or more weekly from the 
employee’s salary and apply it to the purchase of a bond. 

10. If these appeals are not strong enough to move your hearers 
to subscribe to Liberty bonds, there are three appeals to their self- 
interest which should be convincing. 

First, it is of self-interest for them to own bonds which are 
to-day the safest and best investment in the world. 

Second, this money must be raised. If the bonds are not 
sold, then the Gove:nment will have to levy taxes. 
Taxes once paid are never returned. 

Third, if money is not provided for the prosecution of the 
war, we will not be victorious. That would mean pay- 
ing an indemnity the size of which no one can predict. 
Your own imagination can supply what the term “Ger- 
man victory”’ suggests. 

11. Always be provided with application blanks so that people 
wishing to subscribe may do so at the meeting. They should not be 
allowed to go away and cool down below the buying point. 

12. NOW is the time to buy Liberty bonds. 


& 
. 
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(3) FORCEFUL DELIVERY 

While it may be true that orators are born, not made, it is a fact 
that almost any speaker with proper study and observation can 
greatly improve his effectiveness. It therefore may be helpful to set 
down for the benefit of those who are to present the case of the 
Liberty bond a few suggestions from the experience and method of 
those who have had unusual success in winning and holding audi- 
ences. The boast of some speakers that they always speak extem- 
poraneously, that their speeches are never twice the same, may well 
be the cause of some of the failures which have accompanied some 
patriotic meetings. 

It is well to bear in mind that one of the greatest speeches of all 
time, Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, was drafted three times before 
it was delivered. If that great master of English and oratory felt 
it necessary thus to crystallize his ideas and strengthen his phrase- 
ology before addressing an audience fully aware of his position and 
power, how much more necessary is it for the average speaker to 
do likewise. If it is distasteful to write out the whole speech, the 
safe and wise thing is to prepare a comprehensive outline. 

Daniel Webster tells us that he always worked out and memo- 
rized a strong closing sentence, no matter how extemporaneous the 
remainder of the speech might be. With a comprehensive outline 
and a strong closing sentence or paragraph the speaker is less likely 
to exceed the proper time. 

Many speeches otherwise effective have lost all effect because 
the speaker did not know when he was through—did not know how 
to bring his address toa close. It is a matter of mere courtesy, both 
to the audience and to other speakers on the same occasion, to be as 
brief as logic and clearness allow. A college president, when asked 
by a visiting clergyman how long the latter could preach to the 
students, replied: “‘ There is no time limit, but rumor has it that no 
souls are saved after the first 20 minutes.” 

Even experienced speakers who are about to face an audience 
are sometimes affected with that nervous feeling commonly known 
as “‘stage fright.” This is but the reaction of nervous alertness on 
a body not physically in play. If the speaker will take up a few 
deep breaths, and thus start a more rapid circulation of the blood, 
he will find that his “stage fright’ or nervousness will probably 


disappear. 
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As he rises to address the audience let the speaker remember that 
his body as well as his voice is carrying a message to the audience. 
An erect carriage, strong position, self-control, poise—these help to 
win a hearing. Some men of unimpressive appearance have suc- 
ceeded as speakers because of their force and earnestness. 

As a master of speaking has tersely said, “Attack your audience, 
or it will attack you.” An audience to which you do not give your 
best will be slow indeed to respond to any message you bring. 

Take plenty of time before speaking, to be sure you have the 
attention of your hearers. Look them squarely in the eyes. Just 
as we instinctively trust a man who, in conversation, looks us in the 
face, so the audience responds to the direct gaze of the speaker who 
becomes inattentive when he studies the rafters or the stained- 
glass windows. 

The speaker should always address his first words to the listener 
at the greatest distance from him. By adopting this method the 
voice is instinctively raised to the proper volume, and every one in 
the room hears easily. Nothing so makes for inattention in an 
audience as inability to hear. 

If inattention occurs in any part of the audience, the speaker 
must not turn away from that section and speak to those who appear 
interested. Inattention spreads rapidly and should be stopped at 
its source. Let the speaker address his words to the inattentive, and 
through natural courtesy they will assume at least the attitude of 
attention. 

No consideration should be given to the gestures one is to use in 
a speech. ‘Suit the action to the word, the word to the action.” 
Some of the world’s greatest speakers have never raised a hand; 
others are constantly in motion. Gestures should be used if the 
impulse comes naturally; if not, any attempt will mark the user 
as an artificial and elocutionary speaker. 

Speaking depends for its effect on sincerity—Christ was a suc- 
cess as a speaker because “he spoke as one having authority.” 
Lincoln, the uncouth, was a great speaker for the same reason. 
Force and conviction are qualities to be sought before grace. With 
them and with material properly prepared, the Liberty-loan speaker 
is bound to win success for the great cause he represents. 
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A LETTER TO PRESIDENT WOODWARD 


April 15, 1918. 
Mr. Howard S. Woodward, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
My dear Mr. Woodward: 

I am writing now to say that we shall be very glad indeed to have the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech represented on our Advisory Committee. We un- 
derstand that this organization meets the conditions of such representation, which 
are as follows: 

‘Believing in the words of the President, ‘that the supreme test of the Nation 
has come, that the very principles upon which the American Republic was founded 
are now at stake, and that it is essential in this hour to speak, act and serve together,’ 
we pledge ourselves and our organizations to full coéperation in a speaking campaign 
which shall bring home to the whole people ‘Their duty to fight and farm, mine and 
manufacture, conserve food and fuel, save and spend, to the one common object of 
vindicating the principles of our peace and justice, freeing the peoples of the world 
from the menace and actual power of a vast military establishment controlled by an 
irresponsible government.’ 

“There be it resolved: That it is the sense of the Advisory Committee that or- 
ganizations represented on this Committee should definitely regard the winning of the 
war as their primary concern, that they should be national in scope and activity and 
that they should either be carrying on patriotic speaking campaigns or have organized 
audiences throughout the country available for patriotic education.” 

In our announcements hereafter, therefore, we shall be glad to list the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech and we shall understand that you are to personally 
represent this organization on our Committee. I shall have pleasure in sending you 
all past bulletins to our Advisory Committee and in mailing to you all bulletins which 
we issue in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 


[Signed] Artuur E. BEstor. 


HOW TO HOLD A SUCCESSFUL PATRIOTIC MEETING 


HE following suggestions, clipped from a treasury department 
folder, are thought to be well worth circulating and calling 

to the attention of all committees arranging public meetings of any 
sort. Perhaps university committees having charge of public func- 
tions have particular need of such advice. The outrages (this word 
is chosen after careful deliberation) committed by presiding officers 
are especially hard to pardon. I attended one meeting recently 
at which the chairman, a university professor, spoke forty-three 
minutes, and left twelve minutes for the speaker of the day. The 
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haphazard arrangement of programs, the length of speeches, and 
the length of programs, are common faults that go far toward les- 
sening the results that might be obtained from many public meet- 
ings. Probably worst of all is the common practice of selecting 
speakers without paying any attention to their ability to speak 
effectively on the proposed subject, in the auditorium to be used, 
to the audience expected. 


Says the treasury department: 


Each meeting must be a success or a great opportunity is lost. A poorly raanaged, 
or badly attended meeting may be worse than no meeting at all. After all, such an 
affair is largely indicative of the degree to which public approval has been placed 
upon our work. 

After this, the thing that is of paramount importance is the program that is to be 
offered at a Liberty Loan meeting. 

The old saying, that people like to be humbugged, has no basis in fact. To be 
sure, a large audience contributes much, perhaps most, to the results of our public 
gathering, but the nature of the contribution made by the audience is dependent upon 
that which their platform offers to them. 

While we are about it therefore, why not begin by arranging a really worth while 
program, and then, when this program is arranged, stick to it. If the meeting is called 
for eight o’clock, begin at eight. 

Do not forget that the average person is not in the habit of remaining up late at 
night. These long drawn out meetings may harm our cause. 

Get through in two hours or two hours and a half, or less. Do not offer a half 
dozen speakers unless each one thoroughly understands the number of minutes that 
he is to speak, and each beforehand makes with his fellow speakers some comparison 
of ideas that each is to express, and avoid repetition. 

Do not permit him who presides to use the time that should be given to your 
speakers. Make your program interesting from start to finish. 

Good programs do not happen. They are most carefully planned and just as 
carefully carried out. 

By all means adapt the program to your meeting place. Do everything possible 
in reason to make the audience comfortable. 

There is little use to present to an audience of ten thousand a speaker whose voice 
cannot be heard by five hundred people. Let us adopt an honest basis and stick to it. 
If you have announced that you will not take subscriptions at your meeting, don’t do 
it. If you have advertised ‘‘Good music will be furnished,” procure it and try to have 
it rendered well, too. 

If you know a certain speaker is dry, dull, uninteresting, and ineffective, why use 
him? Our business is not to honor the individual but to serve the cause of humanity. 


J. M.O'N. 
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A NEW JOURNAL 


R. W. B. SWIFT announces that “The American Journal of 
Speech Disorder and Correction,” the official organ of ‘The 
National Society for the Study and Correction of Speech Disorder,” 
will start publication in July 1918. The editorial staff is announced 


as follows: 
WALTER B. Swirt, A.B., S.B., M.D.., 


Editor-in-Chief. 


DEPARTMENT EDITORS 

1. Mepicat Aspect: 

Hugh G. Beatty, M.D. 
2. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT: 

W. B. Swift, A.B., S.B. 
3. TREATMENT ASPECT: 

Jennie Hedrick (Phonetics) 

Marguerite R. Franklin (Kindergarten) 

W. B. Swift, M.D., (Organic and Stuttering) 
4. EDUCATIONAL ASPECT: 

W. B. Swift, M.D. 
5. WAR-TImE SPEECH RECONSTRUCTION: 

W. B. Swift, M.D. 

Elizabeth Self. 
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The Work of Preaching. By Artuur I. Hoyt. New edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. Cloth, pp. 389. Price $1.50. 
Professor Hoyt, of the Auburn, N. Y. Theological Seminary, presents 

in this volume a thorough, practical, and decidedly interesting applica- 

tion of the general principles of public speaking to the particular work 
of preaching sermons in the Christian churches. The author of this 
book very evidently knows his field, both from a thorough study of 
applicable theory and a wide and deep experience in actual practice; 
and both theory and practice seem to have been analyzed with keen 
insight, and the results expressed with a simplicity and vividness that 
is wholly admirable. This is a real textbook. It is written for the daily 
use of students. Its orderly arrangement and its wealth of definite 

illustration of practically every precept discussed ought to make it a 

most popular book in theological seminaries, and in colleges and univer- 

sities in which men are preparing for a life work in which effectiveness 
must be largely conditioned upon their ability to preach. 

The author disclaims in his preface any great originality, and there 
is not in the nineteen chapters many principles which are not fairly 
familiar to teachers of public speaking. However, in the definite pres- 
entation of these principles in a way that will be most helpful to those 
preparing to preach sermons, the author has certainly performed a work 
which will be of great service not only to the preachers themselves but 
to the congregations who listen to their sermons—that is, if the teachers 
of homiletics throughout the country in all denominations will only have 
the good sense to require their students to study this book and to live 
up to the intelligent standards here set forth in regard to thought and 
composition and delivery in preaching. Again and again as I was turn- 
ing through its pages I thought, “Wouldn’t it be great if there were only 
some way of making all clergymen follow the advice which Professor 
Hoyt gives!” As a matter of fact, at the present time most preachers, 
at least most preachers whom I have had the opportunity of listening to 
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(and that includes a great many men in a great many denominations) 
do the exact opposite of what Professor Hoyt demonstrates quite clearly 
that they should do. Clergymen as public speakers seem to persist in 
doing the things they ought not to do and leaving undone the things they 
ought to do. If the clergy everywhere will make the use of the “ Work 
of Preaching” which this volume merits, the general public will have to 


revise its stock criticisms of the shortcomings of sermons and sermonizers. 
J. M. O’N. 


Speech-making. By R. D. T. Howztster. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

George Wahr, 1918. Cloth, pp. 386. 

Three different kinds of material are presented in “ Speech-making” 
by Professor Hollister, of the Department of Oratory of the University 
of Michigan: (1) a discussion of the value of a study of speech-making, 
(2) directions for the organization and conduct of a course in speech- 
making, with lists of assignments, sample outlines, etc., and (3) the text 
proper, a discussion of the work involved in making speeches, covering 
the problems of speech preparation, speech structure, style, delivery, 
etc. In my opinion, the book would be better if No. 1 were left out. 
It seems unnecessary in a textbook on speech to enter into a discussion 
of the value of the study. Second, if the material mentioned in No. 2 
above were organized together and inserted as an appendix so as to set 
off both the apologetics and the directions for teachers from the main 
text. As it is, the three different kinds of material seem to me to be 
mixed together in a way that weakens the whole volume. But these 
observations are necessarily hardly objective criticisms, and there are 
doubtless teachers who would much prefer the arrangement which Pro- 
fessor Hollister has followed. 

This book is very evidently written to meet primarily the conditions 
of an actual course in the University of Michigan, and a mighty good 
course it undoubtedly is. Other men who would not run a course in 
precisely the manner in which Professor Hollister would conduct it, 
would still find this a valuable book to use with whatever changes in 
order seem best to them. The long chapter on speech structure is par- 
ticularly good. Any student who masters the suggestions made in that 
chapter, and they are made with great clarity and ample illustration, 
ought to be very well started in the art of preparing a good speech. 

In some parts of the book, particularly in the discussion of choosing 
a subject, the author seems somewhat to suggest that a speech is an end 
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in itself, and that we should choose subjects of speeches somewhat as 
we would choose the subject of a poem or a painting. He seems to me 
not to give quite enough place to the treatment of the subjects which come 
to men inevitably in the affairs of life, and which have to be met and 
discussed whether or not they fill the ideal conditions. Such sentences 
as, “The ultimate purpose should be to build up and not to tear down,”’ 
“The subject should be one that can be treated in an optimistic way,” 
“A subject that cannot be treated in a spirit of true optimism should 
be avoided,” “A cold or luke-warm speech is not enough, the speech 
should make the speaker glow with interest and enthusiasm,” “If the 
occasion is a meeting of a peace organization or a peace oratorical con- 
test, the speaker would scarcely be justified in upholding militarism or 
in advocating greater preparation for war. This would be as bad as a 
plea for the saloon in a prohibition meeting. The speech should be 
appropriate to and should harmonize with the purpose and spirit of the 
occasion.”” ‘The subject ‘Peace and Arbitration’ would not be well 
suited to the spirit of Memorial Day for it overlooks the main purpose of 
the occasion.’ There is in these sentences, to my way of thinking, too 
much of the idea of fitting a speech into a preconceived spirit of the 
audience, and working for pleasing and soothing the hearers. This 
may be very well on some occasions, but students of speech making should 
not conceive such limitations as those necessarily appropriate to all 
speeches. Advocating greater preparation for war at a meeting of a 
peace society or defending the saloon in a prohibition meeting, if the 
speaker happens to believe in greater war preparation or in the saloon, 
seems to me to be precisely what the speaker ought to attempt. Follow- 
ing the principles laid down here, the future Beechers and Phillipses 
will avoid Liverpool and Fanueil Hall. 

The numerous long lists of specimen subjects, the specimen programs 
of related subjects, the sample outlines, the specific suggestions for intro- 
ductions and conclusions, the chapter on speech qualities, the directions 
for the preparation for delivery, are all good, and are so presented that 
students will be able to understand and to follow them with ease. The 
book is very evidently prepared by a teacher of ability and experience 
who knows the requirements of the classroom and knows how to meet 
those requirements, everywhere in a decidedly practical way and in many 
places in a really inspiring manner. 


J. M.O'N. 
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Amateur and Educational Dramatics. By Evelyn Hilliard, Theodora 
McCormick, and Kate Oglebay. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1917. Cloth, pp. 169. Price $1.00. 

This book is announced in the brief preface as ‘“‘a complete presenta- 
tion of the subject from a viewpoint never taken before,”’ which is mani- 
festly an ambitious undertaking for a small book of one hundred and 
sixty-nine pages on the big subject of Amateur and Educational Dramat- 
ics. However, there is much of value compressed in the eleven short 
chapters here bound together. The first one explains what is meant 
by educational dramatics and declares that to be purely educational, 
dramatics must be concerned always with the benefit to the player. 
There are three results that may be expected—first, “the result to the 
player and his growth through character; second, the enlargement to his 
understanding and his resultant comprehension of the lives about him; 
third, the physical change and improvement that often takes place 
in him.” 

The enthusiasm evident in the discussion of these high values goes 
far toward putting the reader in a sympathetic attitude for what follows. 
The discussions of the story-play and original dramatizations, and the 
use of dramatics in teaching reading are clear, concise, and worthy of 
hearty commendation. The chapters on the process of production have 
many helpful suggestions to teachers working in amateur dramatics. 
However, as one reads on, one is struck by a too evident effort to cover 
the whole field with details impossible to so short a space. It might be 
left to the common sense of the director to have hammer and tacks on 
hand in case of an emergency in the production of an amateur play where 
emergencies are rather to be expected. 

Also, it is a question whether Kate Oglebay’s contribution as to the 
fundamental laws of the body and its expression is in place in a book of 
this character, especially since her conclusions only restate a tenet set 
forth in the first pages of the book, namely that the body “can be trusted 
to give unaided the right expression of an emotion, if the right idea is 
implanted in the mind of the player.” The space taken in this dis- 
cussion of the psychology involved might have been used to better 
advantage in a more adequate presentation of the use of the voice in 
developing a play, which seems to have missed the careful consideration 
vouchsafed to other divisions of the general subject. 

With this small fault finding, the book on the whole is to be com- 
mended to the discriminating reader, who will find therein much of 
interest and profit. E. P. H. 
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The Aesthetics of Motion. By Grorce H. Browne. The Turner Pub- 

lishing Co., New Ulm, Minn. Pp. 46. 

So far as the writer of this review is informed, no one has yet treated 
action, gesture, and posture with an adequate comprehension of the 
findings of psychology in the matter of bodily attitudes. Headmaster 
Browne, unpremeditated on his part, I believe, has made a contribu- 
tion to the literature of speech, in easily accessible form, by giving us a 
statement of the meaning of the concept grace as applied to visible move- 
ment of speaker or actor. No discussion of gesture, or of action in 
general, is complete without a definition of grace; yet few of us would 
agree in the definitions we use for our work-a-day theorizings. In the 
pamphlet cited Headmaster Browne has shown us such a definition as 
must be reckoned with in all future discussions of bodily action. He 
writes out of his interest not so much in public speaking and acting, as 
out of his interest in fancy figure skating; yet his work bears directly on 
speech and histrionic art. Being in demand as a judge in all high-class 
skating contests in the United States and Canada, Mr. Browne took it 
upon himself to ascertain what is the real nature of this thing called 
grace. His pursuit took him to the library of psychology, where he had 
the good fortune to unearth an overlooked volume by a French writer, 
Souriau; the title of it is “‘L’Esthetic du Movement.” 

In translating this, or at least in giving a digest of his translation, 
Mr. Browne has brought to view a discussion that is well worth the atten- 
tion of all those interested in the problem of achieving grace in carriage 
and in action on the platform. Not the least of Mr. Browne’s contri- 
bution is a discussion, given in the footnotes, of the relation to grace and 
action of kinaesthesis (the muscle-joint sense) and of empathy. The 
writer knows of no one discussion where so much light is given on the 
subject in so little space. In addition Mr. Browne appends an article, 
quoted from the Boston Transcript, reporting the talks he has had with 
such artists as Annette Kellerman, Charlotte, and Bror Meyer. This 
is accompanied by comment as to the place of kinaesthesis in the work 
of these performers. 

This work of Headmaster Browne’s is recommended with enthusiasm 
to the next person to come forward with a text on expression, gesture, 
or acting. 


C. H. W. 
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Winning Orations (in Contests of the Inter-Collegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation). Epitep By Harry S. Warner, Chicago, Inter-Collegiate 
Prohibition Association, 1917. Paper, pp. 184. Price 35c. 

This little volume contains the first and second honor orations in the 
national contest from 1904 to 1916, inclusive, with, in each instance, a 
short biographical sketch and photograph of the orator. 

For the most part, these are distinctly old-fashioned college contest 
orations, with all that that implies. In tone and material they would 
do very well as the perorations of long speeches in which a solid founda- 
tion had been laid for the emotional outbursts and oratorical flights with 
which these speeches are replete. From the standpoint of speech organi- 
zation, the most striking thing is the number of false introductions,— 
introductions far-fetched and long drawnout, which take up altogether 
too large a part of the time available to the speaker in each instance. 
Most of them start with short epigrammatic platitudes. To catch a 
few at random: “Every victory must be bought,” “The powers of evil 
delight to take for their standard an emblem of heaven,”’ “The love of 
liberty is one of the strongest emotions of man,” “The twentieth century 
program of progress includes a great moral combat,” “Every Form of 
Life has its foe,” “The problem of alcohol is no new one,” “The first 
law of nations, as well as of nature, is the law of observation,” “ Every 
age has its problem,” “Sociability is one of the primal hungerings of the 
human heart,” “An evil deserves annihilation.’’ The students who 
wrote these speeches had, for the most part, imagination, enthusiasm, 
conviction, and a certain facility in expression. Their instruction or the 
circumstances under which the contests were held were such that the 
results are artificial, lacking in substance and in straight and literal facing 
of facts, and thinking about facts. They are, on the whole, it seems to 
me, a series of speeches which these very students would not think of 
giving to an actual audience if they expected that actual audience to 
be about to vote, on national prohibition, for instance. In other words, 


these speeches seem to me tremendously to lack reality. 
J. M. O'N. 


War Shock. By Ever, M.D. P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Philadelphia, 
1917. Pp. 152. 
The author has been medical officer in charge Psycho-Neurological 
Department, Malta, Italy. In this book he presents material from 100 
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consecutive cases of psycho-neurosis. Not theoretically constructive. 
No exhaustive reference to literature. A careful presentation of first 
hand observations on cases with whom author has lived. The pith 
of this valuable volume is found in the Preface as follows: 

“T read today: ‘A soldier who became dumb 2 years ago after an 
explosion, suddenly recovered his speech at a cinematograph show.’ 
Medical Science can today reduce this period of misery.” 

aS W. B.S. 
Oral English. (The bulletin of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn). Vol. 12,No.8. October, 1917. Paper, pp. 55. 


This interesting and suggestive bulletin concerns itself with oral work 
in the schools in general, and better speech in Alabama in particular. It 
opens with a foreword by Professor Rutland of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and a short discussion of the better speech movement in Ala- 
bama by Professor Claudia E. Crumpton of the Girls’ Technical In- 
stitute, Montevallo, Alabama, who will be remembered as a contributor 
to THE QUARTERLY on this same subject. The pamphlet is made up 
of short and suggestive discussions on the better speech movement, school 
and college dramatics, story telling leagues, high school debating, oral 
English in high schools, oral reading in high schools, phonetics in primary 
grades, language games, speech in the South, voice development, study 
clubs, literary societies, etc. Sample constitutions, parliamentary law, 
short classified bibliographies, references to helpful articles in the Eng- 
lish Journal and the Quarterly Journal of Speech Education are also in- 
cluded. On the whole, this bulletin evidences a progressive, wide-awake 
attitude in regard to matters of speech in Alabama, and offers for teachers 
everywhere many sane suggestions and helpful references. 

J. M.O'N. 


Note: (Which might well be headed, “‘ Why Editors Go Wrong.”’) In the March 
issue of THE QUARTERLY at the end of the New Books section we inserted a note in 
which we said that copies cf Shurter’s How to Debate, and Swift’s Speech Defects in 
School Children had been received; and we stated categorically that these books would 
be reviewed in this issue. We thought that this looked very efficient, forward-looking, 
and forehanded. Proceeding to try to live up to this reputation which we were already 
enjoying in our own eyes, we arranged (or thought we did) for reviews by competent 
reviewers. But alas for well laid plans! Twenty-four hours before copy was to close 
for this issue, we received word from one reviewer that the review could not be fur- 
nished—and we have had no word whatever from the other one! Jf all goes well, and 
present plans materialize, and nothing unforeseen happens, these books will, we hope, 
be reviewed in the next issue, or in subsequent issues.—Ed. 
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INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY IN STAMMERING. Frank A. 
Bryant, M.D. New York. The Journal of Heredity, January, 1918. 

Briefly summarized, this article states that stammering is not an 
organic trouble, but a functional one, of purely nervous or mental origin. 
The fact that it so frequently appears in succeeding generations of the 
same family indicates that it is inherited. In over one-half of the 
20,000 cases of stammering examined by the writer the patient had rela- 
tives who at some period in their lives had suffered from some form of 
nervous speech disorder. In practically all of these cases, the trouble 
began with the earliest attempts at speech, showing that it was neither 
a habit, nor the result of faulty education. In many cases, the stam- 
mering had skipped one generation, and the children who stammered 
then had many times never seen their grandparents. Also, if a parent 
stammered, one child would have perfectly normal speech, while another 
stammered, thus showing that association and imitation do not necessa- 
rily cause stammering. From these observations, the writer concludes 
that stammering is inherited, but that, if treated early, such cases are 
usually curable. 


THE CHICAGO SPEECH SURVEY. Mrs. KATHERINE KNOWLES 
Rossins. English Journal, March, 1918. 

In this article, Mrs. Robbins tells, in a rather general but very inter- 
esting way, the results of the Chicago Speech Survey. The grammar 
schools, she says, need a great amount of corrective speech work. What 
little there is, is largely voluntary on the part of the teachers, and the 
instances of definite work in speech improvement are few and far be- 
tween, except in the private schools, where a little more attention is 
paid to the use of the voice. The high schools are a little better. Sev- 
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eral of them have required work in oral English, and more are planning 
to require it. Classes in speech improvement for business and pro- 
fessional men and women are becoming more and more popular. The 
efforts of this committee to secure the co-operation of boards of education 
and women’s clubs in the movement are very commendable. However, 
to quote from the article, “There will never be any great improvement 
until the teachers themselves are required to take some training that is 
fundamental, nor will there be any real progress until there is an aroused 
public opinion. The public must demand that pupils shall come out of 
our schools with improved voices and better enunciation and articula- 
tion.” 


“SHELL SHOCK STAMMERING AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF 
VOICE AND SPEECH.” The Practitioner, May 1917, Vol. 98, Page 
427. By C. MacMauon, B.A. 

Mr. MacMahon is Instructor for Speech Defects at St. Bartholomews 
Hospital, London. In this article numerous cases are detailed and 
critically considered, such as stuttering, aphasia, functional aphonia, 
gunshot wound of hard and soft palate, injury to larynx and vocal cords, 
and head injury resulting in impairment of speech. No epitome. No 


bibliography. 


SOME CONTINENTAL PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. By AtEc M. 
Drummonp, The English Journal, March 1918. 

In this article Professor Drummond lists with careful data and dis- 
criminating comment some 30 odd continental plays, concerning which 
he says, among other things: 

“Tt is not contended that all of the plays listed below would be suita- 
ble for all clubs, but all of them are possible (many of them have been 
done successfully by amateur organizations), all of them are notably 
worthy of presentation, and few of them have had a professional (and 
not many an amateur) presentation in America. . . . Nor is it 
contended that these plays are all easy, need no adapting and cutting, 
have no difficulties,etc. They demand good effort, of course. But they 
are all excellent “possibilities.” 


——————— nina 
co 
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A NOTE ON MENTAL PECULIARITIES AS SYMPTOMS IN 
STUTTERING. By Water B. Swirt, AND JENNIE HENDRICK. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. I1, March 1918, No. 1. . 
Summary of Findings—We must conclude that stuttering forces the 
patient to do or perform numerous peculiar things which are wanting 
in normal people. These can properly be classed as symptoms of stut- 
tering; they are surely performances that find their origin in the malady. 
Then, too, they disappear fromthe life as soon as the trouble vanishes 




















TWO STANDARD TEXTS 


in use throughout the nation and spontaneously commended by 
over two hundred teachers of public speaking 


Effective Speaking 
By ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS, Director, Department of Public Speaking, the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church at Chicago; Principal, Phillips School of 
Oratory, Chicago. Price $1.50 
Of this book the Review of Princeton University says: “Effective 
Speaking is now used as a textbook in very many of our leading universities, 
and is generally considered by teachers of public speaking to be the most help- 
ful work on that subject yet published. It is a definite, clear, and convincing 
presentation of the essential principles of effectiveness in all forms of speaking.” 
Recently a magazine of international circulation, in response to the 
request for the name of a good book on Public Speaking, made special inquiry, 
and reported to its readers that the very best book was Effective Speaking. 





WARNING 


On account of the great success and nation-wide popularity of Effective 
of this took. Arthur Edward Phillips, there are appearing near imitations of the title 
of this 

Fix in your mind the exact title and the name of the author. Insist on getting 
Effective Speaking by Phillips (Arthur Edward). 











Natural Drills in Expression with Selections 
By ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS. Price $1.25 

THE GREATEST RESULT IN THE LEAST TIME. By means of 
the half-minute to minute colloquial and classical drills, every student, even in 
a large class, can be given personal drill and criticism at each session. The 
entire text of Natural Drills in Expression with Selections is constructed so 
as to meet the great truth psychology has demonstrated, namely, that frequent 
short recitations are productive of much greater result than infrequent long 
recitations. 

A TEXT THE STUDENTS ENJOY. It is the unanimous testimony 
of those who use Natural Drills in Expression with Selections that it is a text 
the students enjoy. The simple examples from everyday life, the classical 
parallels, the novelty of the drills in articulation, and the great variety of the 
selections, all these give to the text a freshness of treatment that keeps the 
student pleasurably interested. 


NOTE.—If you are the use of the voice, correct articulation, the interpretation of 
literature, and all that pertains to you need Natural Drills in Expression with Selections. 

yen oe Neeg Soe et how to construct a speech—how to be 

effective in the matter of ‘se talk—you need Effective Speaking. 


THE NEWTON COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 
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SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


S. 8. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President 


ANNA BARIGHT CURRY, Dean 


Twenty Associate Teachers and Lecturers 


The Oldest and Best Equipped School of its Kind in the World. 
98 per cent of its graduates are holding lucrative positions. 


SUMMER ‘TERMS 


With Credits toward College Degrees. 


New York University, University of Vermont, Boston, Asheville 
and Chicago 


Send for circular of Library of Dr. Curry’s books, dealing with 
the spontaneous or co-operative side of Expression. Of interest 
to teachers, speakers, actors, artists and all interested in creative 


or artistic activities of the mind. 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, 


308 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


301-321 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 











Northwestern University 
School of 
Oratory and Physical Education 


EXPRESSION 


Courses — Interpretation; Debate; 
Practical Public Speaking; Dramatics; 
and kindred subjects. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Courses — For Physical Directors 
and Playground Workers, Pageantry, 
Story Telling. 


Ralph B. Dennis, Director, 
Box 350 Evanston, Ill. 








University Debaters’ 
Annual 


SERIES of year books, each a collection of 

representative intercollegiate debates on 

the important questions of the day. Con- 
structive and rebuttal speeches are given for 
both sides, and each debate is accompanied by 
a selected bibliography, and, in Volume II and 
III, by briefs also. 


Vol.I — 1914-1915 
Vol.II — 1915-1916 
Vol. III — 1916-1917 
Vol. IV--1917-1918 in preparation, 
bound in cloth 


$1.80 each 
Contents Vol. III — 1916-1917 


International Police to Enforce Treaties and 
Preserve Peace—Swarthmore College. ‘ 

Preparedness—Universities of Texas, Missouri. 

Compulsory Military Service—Yale University. 

Federal nership of Telegraph Te 
phone— Universities of Wisconsin, Illinois. 

Ci Manager Pian of Brown 
University, Dartmouth College. 

National Prohibition—Williams Cotiege. 

Restriction of I tion by the teracy 
Test—Clark College. 

Comagtosey Industrial Insurance—University 
0 owa. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958-964 UNIVERSITY AVE. NEW YORK 





























TALKS ON EXPRESSION 


By LELAND T. POWERS 


A book dealing with the scientific side of Right Expression, of interest to teachers, 
speakers, actors, artists, and all who are interested in the expressional 
activities of the mind. Price $1.00. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EXPRESSION 


By LELAND T. POWERS and CAROL H. POWERS 





A primer of basic principles underlying the Art of Public Reading. Price $1.00 


PRACTICE BOOK 


By LELAND T. POWERS 





Containing selections for classroom practice, arranged according to the philoso- 
phy taught in LELAND Powers Scnoot. Price 75 cents. 








Address LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
31 Gardner Way West BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, 1918 June 24 to August 2 


230 COURSES. 140 INSTRUCTORS. Graduate and undergraduate work 
leading to the bachelor’s and higher degrees). LETTERS AND SCIENCE, MEDI- 
CINE, ENGINEERING, and AGRICULTURE (including HOME ECONOMICS). 

SPECIAL WAR-TIME COURSES, both for information and for practical 
training. 

TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school subjects. Strong programs in all 
academic departments. Vocational training. Exceptional research facilities. 


EL ty DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING will offer: 
RACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING—3 hours a week. Assistant Professor H. G. 
on. 


ti 
XTEMPORE SPEAKING—3 hours per week. Assistant Professor H. G. H ton. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF VOCAL EXPRESSION—S hours a week. Assistant Professor 
Gertrude E. Johnson. 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION—-3 hours a week. Assistant Professor Gertrude E. Johnson. 
THE —— G * READING AND SPEAKING-—S hours a week. Acting iate 


lord. 
SPEECH 1 {MPRO VEMENT.-s hours a week. Acting Associate Professor J. S. Gaylord. 
SEMI NARY. » SPEECH PROBLEMS—3 hours a week. Acting Associate Professor 
a: 


AR MENT. TATI TION AND DEBATE-—S hours a week. Pr rafeanee J, ™- O'Neill. 
SPEECH COMPOSITION-—S hours a week. Professor J. 


(NOTE—The work of this department in the i is pecially 
adapted to meet the needs of teachers in this field.) 





FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 
One fee for all courses, $15 
For detailed announcements, address 
Registrar, University Madison, Wisconsin 




















SUMMER SESSION 
of 
Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 
Elocution and Dramatic Culture 


Mt. Oliver Sta. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
June 10 to July 19, 1918 





Special Courses in all Departments 
arranged for Professional Men and 
Women whose time is limited. 

Class and private instruction by 
Dr. King. 


Remedial Speech Department for the 
Correction of Defects of Speech, the 
Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, En- 
larged Tonsils, Adenoids, etc. 


Music—Art—Dancing—Story Telling 


Send for Prospectus of School, 
Dormitory, Books, etc. 


Positions of all Kinds for 
Teachers 


‘THE best schools and colleges in the 

United States and Canada write and 
wire us for instructors. Teachersof oratory, 
elocution, and supervisors of reading should 
write us. Ask for our free literature. 


The 
Co-operative Instructors’ Association 
Marion, Indiana 














THE VOICE IN SPEECH 


BY CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 
Textbook for Oral English adopted by 
The Boston Normal School, The N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, and many other 
Schools. 
Retail price $1.25 met 





Address all business communications to 


CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 


309 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 








Banta Military 
e Books , 


The following is a partial list of up-to-the-minute Books 














Manual of Military Aviation. Muller . . . . $2.50 
Military Field Notebook. Guild and Cotton . . . .25 
Machine Guns. Hatcher, Wilhelm and Maloney . 2.50 
Manual for Medical Officers. Moss and Woodbury . 2.00 
Combined Army Publications. Moss . . . . . 2.25 
Field Artillery Firing Data and Notes. Perkins . . .75 
The French “75,” Translated by Canaby hc a 
Inspection Guide for Infantry Troops. He/mick . . .50 
Law for the Soldier. Childs . . . . . . . . 150 
Hand to Hand Fighting. Billings and Johnson 75 
Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe. Munson . . 1.50 


For a complete list of our AUTHENTIC Military Books address 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Menasha, Wisconsin 





















